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ILLUSTRATIONS OF MODERN SCULPTURE. 

A Series of Engravings, with descriptive Prose and illustrative Poetry. By 
T. K. Hervey. No. f. London, 1832. For the Proprietors by Relfe 
and Unwin; Tilt; Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture, have long been deemed sister arts; 
bat it remained for the present day to draw yet closer their bonds, and 
call upon the poet to be the oracle of the dreaming world of the paint- 
er and the sculptor. The task of illustrating the exquisite marble fash- 
ioned by Canova, Flasman, and Westmacott into beauty, has been con- 
fided to Mr. Hervey; and his verse is like one of those silvery foun- 
tains over which of old bent the graceful statue, or beside which rose 
the carved urn. Fancifuland luxuriant, his poetry is marked by the 
number and beauty of its similes; sorrowful thoughts arraying them- 
selves in the images of all they see; as if he wrote in the very spirit of 
the ancient poet, who says, 


‘* When I am sad, to sadness I apply 
Each herd, each tree, each flower that I pass by.” 


His fault is profusion—he often weakens an exquisite image by surround- 
ing it with half a dozen inferior ones. We quote the “* Dancing Girl,” 
a beautiful poem, though somewhat marred by this over-richness. We 
scarcely need point the attention of our readers to the pathos of its 
conclusion. 


“The spirit of the dance is past, 
And—like a bird, whose fainting wing 
Has travelled al! too far and fast, 

And from its wandering stoops at last, 
To seek an earthly spring— 

With folded frame and weary heart, 
The gentle girl reclines apart! 


The spirit of the dance is past,— 
Burnt out, tike flame, before the blast, 
That withers by its keen caress, 

And dies amid its own excess! 

The bounding soul of mirth is o’er, 
The impulse that so bright and high 
Shot up—like rocket-lights that soar, 
As if to reach the sky, 

But turn amid their starry flight, 

And fall—though, still, they fall in light !— 
So,—beautiful. but chastened, now 
Appears the baffled girl, 

Though something of a spirit-glow 
Has faded from her languid brow, 
Amid the mazy whirl!— 

But things that are of mortal birth 
Are dearest with a look of earth! 


And thus—oh! thus it still must be 
With human hopes and wings, 

That leave too farand soaringly 

Their own allotted springs; 

That like the Cretan boy's, lure on 
The trusting heart that wear (hem, 

And melt before the very sun 

‘To which their feathers bear them ! 
Oh! thus with earthly feelings all, — 
The song that saddens while we sing,— 
The censers in the festive hall, 

That darken from the light they fling, 
That waste the more, the more they warm. 
And perish of their perfamed charm,— 
Are types of life's cach frail delight, 
That cast their feathers on their flight, 
Or on their own sweet substance prey, 
And burn their precious selves away !”’ 


There are some delightful touches; tor example, speaking of a mo- 
ther’s love, 


* Allthe idels of her soul} 
Are gathered into one.” 

“Echo, the shadowy voice that, as it flies, 
Tells only half its tale, and that in sighs.” 


The innate desire of the heart for “things thatare not” gives its own 
truth to the following passage from “ Mereury and Pandora :”’ 


“The mind has no to-day !—the present things 
Are for the senses,—never for the sou! ; 
Backwards or forwards, on its restless wings,— 
An eager traveller, withoat a goal,— 

It flits for ever !—seeking out the lore 

Or things to come, in things that were before; 
Stealing the taper from the old world’s tomb, 
To light it through the future's deeper gloom! 
It is the hidden principle of soul, 

Which will not sleep amid a noon of light, 
Which ponders still upon a doubtful seroll, 
And spurns the lessons that are read at sight ;— 
Which, more than present waters, loves to hear 
The music of an unseen fountain play, 

And, better than the trucnpet in its ear, 

The echo of a trumpet far away.” 


We also add the conclusion. 


“ And such a tale of her, the Titan's bride,— 

A child of earth, but coloured by the skies!— 
Ere man had reaped the fiery fruit of pride, 
(Like Hemon, taught, by sorrow, to be wise,) 
Who—if she shed the tempest—wore a form 
That—like a rainbow—beautified the storm ; 
Who—if she came to wonnd—remained to heal, 
And what she brought of sorrow, st»ved to feel; 
To kiss the poison from the memory’s smart, 


| And smile away the Mara of the heart! 
| Who, in her dowry of celestial things, 
| Had allan angel's gilts, except its wings; 

Aad sits, with Hope, beside the stream of life, 
| ‘To gather healing trom us hour of strife, 
Or walks, in beauty, where its demons throng 
And lays the spirits with ber low sweet song! 
—'Tis ever thus!—alas! lile’s purest springs 
Still nourish, in their bosom, reptile things,— 
Grief still is cradled in the beart of joy,— 
But golden gilts repay their own alloy! 
Oh! welcome are the Bues that Lris wears, 
Though half Ler beauty is made up of tears; 
And joy—bad woman filled the world with night— 
Who stayed, herseli, to charm it back to light!” 





We cannot but bope this beautiful work will meet with the encourage- 
| ment it so richly deserves. 
—~—— 
OUR VILLAGE. 

By Miss Miford. Vol.5. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 
[We are sorry that the present volume of ‘Our Village’ brings the 
work to its final close. It is unnecessary to describe the character 
| of Miss Mitford's prettiest and most enduring work;—for the latter 
her ‘ Village’ will be,—her ‘Julian,’ ‘Poscuri,’ ‘Rienzi,’ &c., not- 
withstanding. 
serves that character with suflicient exactness—in spirit and talent 
at least, if not exactly in the nature of its materials—which have 
evidently been gathered from sources extraneous to ‘ Our Village,’ and, 
in fact, 


‘Would smell as sweet by any other name.’ 

We shall not repeat what we have on former occasions said of this 
pleasaut and attractive work, but give, instead, an extract from its pages. 
—than which nothing can be more picturesquely distinct in its pliysic al 
delineation, or more true in its intellectual. The persons deseribed are 
the two daughters of a wealthy country attorney ,—one of whom is des- 
tined by ler father for the wife of a wealthy and titled cliert, and the 
other for a cousin, to whom he intends to cede his lucrative profession: 
bat the fates will have it otherwise. ] 

Dignity, a mild and gentle, but still a most striking dignity, was the 
prime characteristic of Agnes Molesworth, in look and in mind. Her 
beauty was the beauty of sculpture, us contradistinguished from that of 
painting ; depending mainly on form and expression, and little on colour, 
There could hardly be a stronger contrast than existed between the 
marble purity of her finely-grained complexion, the softness of her deep 
grey eye, the calm composure of her exquisitely moulded features, and 
the rosy cheeks, the brilliant glances, andthe playful animation, of Jessy. 
In a word, Jessy was a pretty girl, and Agnes was a beautiful woman, 
Of these several facts both sisters were, of course, perfeetly aware : 
Jessy, becouse everybody told her so, and she must have been deaf to 
have escaped the knowledge ; Agnes, from some process equally certain 
but less direct ; for few would have ventured to teke the liberty of ad- 
dressing a personal compliment to one evidently too proud to find plea- 
sure in anything so nearly resembling flattery as praise, 

Few, excepting ber luoking-glass and her father, had ever told Agnes 
that she was handsome, and yet she was as conscious of ber surpassing 
beauty as Jessy of her sparkling prettiness; aud, perhaps, as a mere 
question of appearance and becomingness, there might have been as 
much coquetry in the severe simplicity of attire and of manner whieh 
distinguished one sister, as in the elaborate adornment and innocent 
showing-off of the other. There was, however, between them exactly 
such a real and internal difference of taste and of character as the out- 
ward show served to indicate. Both were true, gentle, good, und kind; 
but the elder was as much loftier in mind as in stature, was foll of hich 
pursuit and noble purpose; bad abando:.+d drawing, from feeling herself 
dissatisfied with her own performances, as compared with the works of 
real artists; reserved her musical talent entirely for her domestic circle 
because she put too much soul into that delicions art to make ita mere 
amusement; and was only saved from becoming a poetess, by her al- 
most exclusive devotion to the very great in poetry—to Wordsworth, to 
Milton, and to Shakspeare. These tastes she very wisely kept to hee. 
self; but they gave a bigher and firmer tone to her character and man 








would become a corouet. 
Marriage, however, seemed little in her thoughts. Onee or twice, in. 


on table, bas thought within bimvself how well his beautiful daughter 


deed, her kind fother had pressed on her the brilliant establishinents that | 


had offered,—bat her sweet questions,‘Are you tired of me? Do 
you wish ine aw ay?’ had always gone straight to his heart, and had put 
aside for the moment the ambition of his nature even for this bis favourite 
| child. 
Of Jeesy, with all her youthful attractions, he had always heen less 
proud, perhaps less fond. Besides, her destiny he bad long in his own 
| mind considered as decided. Charles Woodford, a poor relation, 
| brought op by bis kindness, and recently retarned into his family from a 
| great office in London, was the person on whom he had long ago fixed 
for the husband of his youngest daughter, and forthe immediate partner 
and eventual successor to his great and flourishing business: —a choice 
that seemed fully justified by the excellent conduct and remarkaile 
talents of his orphan cousin, and by the apparently good understanding 
| and mutual affection that subsisted between the young people, 
} ‘This arranzement was the more agreeable to him, as providing muni- 
ficently for Jessy, it allowed him the privilege of making, as in lawyer 
phrase he used to boast, ‘an elder son’ of Agnes, who would, by this 
marriage of her younger sister, become one of the richest heiresses of 
| the country. He had even, in bis own mind, elected her future spouse, 
in the person of a young baronet who bad lately been much at the house, 
and in favour of whose expected addresses (forthe proposals had not 
yet been made—the geatlemen had gone wo farther than attentions) he 
had determined to exert tue paternal authority which had so long lain 
dormant. 

Bot in the affairs of love, asin all others, man is born to disappoint 
ment. ‘L'homme propose. et Dieu dispose,’ is never truer than in the grea 
matter of matrimony. So found poor Mr. Molesworth, who—Jesst 
having arrived at the age of eighteen, and Charles at thet of two-and- 
twenty,—offered his pretty daughter and the lucrative parin rship to his 

pennyless relation, and was petrified with astonish me..1 and indignation 
\to find the connesion very respectfully but very firmly declined. The 


| 





We need only say, that the present volume pre- | 


| ners: and more than one peer, when seated at Mr. Molesworth's hospi- | 


young man Was inuch distressed and agitated; ' be bed the highest respect 
{for Miss Jessy ; but be could not marry her—he loved another!’ And 
then he poured forth a confidence as unexpected as it was ondesired by 
his incensed patron, who lett him in undiminished wrath and increased 
| perplesity. 

‘Tuis iaterview bad taken place immediately after breakfast; and when 
| the conference was ended, the provoked father sought his daughters, who, 
happily unconscious of all (hat had occurred, were amusing themselves 
in the splendid conservatory—a scene always as becoming os it ts agree- 

jable to youth and beauty, Jessy was fitting about like a butterf 
amongst the fragrant orange trees and the bright geraniums, Agnes stond- 
ing ander a superb fuschia that hung over a large marble basin, berform 
and uttitade, hee white dress, and the elogsical arrengement of ber dark 
hair, giving ber the look of some nymph or nailed, a rere relic of Gre- 
cian art, Jessy was pratiting gaily, os she wancered about, of a concert 
| which they had attended the evening before at the county town?— 

‘| hate concerts!’ said the preity little firt. ‘To sit bolt upright ona 
hard bench for four hours, between the sume four people, withont the 
possibility of moving, or of speaking to any body, or of anybody's get- 
tingtous! Oh! how tiresome it is!’ 

| ‘lsow Sir Edmund trying to stide through the crowd to reach you,’ 
said Agnes, a little archly : ‘his presenee would, perhaps, have mitigated 
the evil, Butthe barricade was too complete: he was forced to retreat, 
| without accomplishing bis object.’ 
| * Yes, Lassure you, he thonght it very tiresome ; he told meso when 
| we were coming out. And then the music! pursned Jessy; ‘the noise 
jthat they call music! Sir Edmund says that he likes no music except 
| my guitar, or a flute on the water: and [like none except your playing 
jon the organ, gnd singing Handel ona Sunday evening, or Charles 
Woodford’s, reading Milton and bits of Hamlet.’ 
a Do you calf thet music?’ asked Agnes, loughing, ‘And yet,’ conti- 
i nued she, ‘it is most truly su, with his rich Pasta-like voice, and his fine 
| sense of sound yandto you, who do not greatly love poetry for its own 
suke, it is donttless, a pleasure mach resembling in kind thet of hearing 
jthe most theittiog of Melodies on the noblest of instruments. LP mynelf 
have felt such a gratification in bearing that voice recite the verses of Ho- 
mer or of Sophoclesin the original Greek, Charles Woodford's reading 
is music,’ 

‘IL is a music which you are neither of you likely to henr again,’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Molesworth, advancing suddenly towards them ; ‘ for he has 
been ungrateful, and | have discarded him.’ 

Agnes stoodas if petrified: ‘Ungrateful! oh, father! 

‘You can't have discarded him, to be sure, papa,’ enid Jessy, always 
good natured; ‘poor Charles! what can he bave done?’ 

* Refused your hand, child,’ said the angry parent; ‘ refused to be my 
partner and son-in-law, and fallen in love with another lady! What have 
you to say for him now 1’ 

‘Why, really, papa,’ replied Jessy, ‘I'm much more obliged to him for 
refusing my hand than to you for offering it. [like Charles very well for 
a_cousin, but Lshould not like such abusband at all: so that, i this re- 
fusal be the worst that has happened, there's no great harm done,’ And off 
the gypsy ran; declaring that ‘she must puton ber habit, for she bad pro- 
mise d to ride with Sir Edmund and his sister, and expected them every 
minute,’ 

The father and the daughter remained in the conservatory. 

‘That heart is untouched, however,’ said Mr. Molesworth, looking 
after ber with a smile. 

‘UVatouched by Charles Woodford, andoubtedly,’ replied Agnes, ‘ but 
has he reaily refused my sister 7’ 

* Alsolute ly.’ 

‘And does he love another 1’ 

‘He says so, and I believe him.’ 

‘Is he loved again 7’ 

‘That he did not say.’ 

‘ os he tell you the name of the lady?’ 

* Ves.’ 

‘ Do you know her?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Jashe worthy of him?’ 

‘Mot worthy,’ 

‘Tas he any hope of gaining her affections? Oh! he must! be must! 
whet women could refuse him 7’ 

‘He is determined not to try. The lady whom he loves isabove him 
jinevery way; and much as he has counteracted my wishes, i is on ho- 
jnoaralle partof Charles Woodford’s conduct, that he intends to leave 
his affection unsuspected by its object.’ 

Here ensued a short pause in the dialogue, during which Agnes appear. 
jed trying to oceopy herself with collecting the blossoms of a Cape jessa- 
imine, and watering a favourite gernnium ; but it would not do; the sub- 
| ject wes at her heart, and she could not foree her mind to indifferent oceu- 
ipations. She returned to her father, who had been ansiously watehing 
‘her motions, and the varying expression of her countenance, and re- 
| Sumne ‘the conversation. 
| ‘Father! perhaps it ishordly maidenly to avow #0 much, but although 
you hove never inset words told me your intentions, | have yet seenand 
| known, Lean hardly tell how, all that your too kind partiality towards 
melas designed for your children. You have mistaken me, dearest 
father. doubly mistuken me; first, in thinking me fit to fill a splendid 
place in society; neat, in imagining that I desired such splendour. You 
meant to give Jessy and the lucrative partnership to Charles Woodford, 
‘and designed me end your large possessions for our wealthy and titled 
neighbour. And with some little change of persons these arrangements 
may sill, forthe most part, bold good. Sir Edmund may still be your 
| son-in-law and your heir, for be loves Jessy, and Jessy loves him. Charles 
| Woodford may stilt be your partner and your adopted son, for nothing 
has chanced that need diminish your affections or hismerit. Marry him 
ito the woman he loves. She mast be ambitious indeed, if she be not 
content with such a destiny. And let me live on with you, dear father, 
single andunwedded, with no thought but to contribute to your comfort, 
| to cheerand brighten your declining yerrs. Do not let your too great 
fondaess for me stand in the way of their happiness! eke me not so 
odious tothem end to myself, dear father! Let me live sways with 
| you, and for you—always your own poor Agnes!” And, blushing af the 
| earnestness with whieh she had spoken, she bent her head over the mar- 
| ble ha-in, whose water reflected the feir image, as if she hed really been 
the Grecian stetae, to which, whilet he listened, her fond father’s faney 
head comoared her: ¢ Let me live single with you, aod marry Charles to 
| the woman whom be loves.’ 
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178 She Albion. 


* Have you beard the name of the lady in question ? Have you form-) ry Linserted the oaths. Asa moral man, one gets a little wiser as one | administration, any (bing against the Whigs? 1 should say to the mane- 








\ be?’ goes on, and I should be very happy to relieve my mind from the recol- | ger, ‘1 do not pretend to interfere, but you bad better not allow it for the 

ed auy guess roan oe lie * ned from what you said, that she was @| lection of having written those oaths.—Do you mean to say you regret | sake of your theatre, as you will bave a row in your theatre.’ It was but 

Brann oe _ i fern. ne her I’ : being the author of John Bull? No, that isa different thing; I might | the other day the word * reform’ was mentioned, and | understand there 
stranger to me. eve ‘ 


. ; i bad , bbub.—Where was that? At all the theatres.—In th i 
; a vou { , the water at | not be sorry to have made a good pudding, but if there are any plums | was a bo ’ es.—In the exercise 
BOS map sce _ . te ee oe Oe ee ee in it, I should be glad to have them out.—But do you think that what) of your censorship at the present moment, if the word ‘reform’ should 
pep ead i lo it his cousin A ad , you call the bad plams contributed to the success of the piece? No, cer-| oceur, you would strike it out? No; I should sey, ‘I think you bad 
gy oem as eee _ tainly not; it is from babit the actors think it hammers the thing ar better omit BS advise you to oy for your own sekes, or you will have 
‘Pather! ; : - , sou | , ig ' P . ‘ ' i b’— w vay of Charles I. you refused i ? 
: . ; ; le with | if they use a ‘damme,’ for which they are liable to 40s. penalty. | will) a bubbu phere was a piay o y ed to license ? 
‘ And now, mine own sweetest! do you still wish to live sing | sled fae a fadeneg la cnn ofa aA plays. Habit bas uvade it forei-| Yes.—Why did you refuse tu license that? Because it amounted to eve- 





me ”” nest Gatheee? ble and strong to say ‘ damme;’ but if ‘ hang me’ had been substituted, it | ry thing but cutting off the king’s head upon the stage.—So does Julius 
‘ oe, sed Pe a that [should marry Charles to the woman of bis; would be as strong; that is perfectly harmless to me, though not to the Cesar’ Yes, but not in thet way. If you took the trouble of readin 

. a you desire tha y | person hanged, and it would be quite as forcible to the audience. Sir) the two plays, you would see the difference. There is a discretionary 
ea 


* Father! dear father!’ | Simon Rochdale, in John Bull, says, * Damme, if it tent the brazier!’ es power ey te ay omg Ne —— ~ — and ca- 
4 ' - . Do | putting a gentleman in that position is wrong, inthe first instance, moral-| price’? Yes, it is the discretion of the Lord Chamberlain.—Or a caprice ? 

; Unceee. pe J co- . sale you command. one ry ty on, * happened to a a mistake, one it was not the brazier, he ou may call it so!” P 
not cling so erates Aue ms ‘anot we all live together! Jeannot leave would be dammed. Now, if he said ‘ Hang me, if it isn’t the brazier!’) | “ Do you think performers always adhere to your corrections? I be- 
Ob, my « ee Ch * de po " "fs hon, we mae HY live together!’ | would not that do as well !—In that play also you talk of Eve, there isa} lieve so.—Do you ever take any measures to enforce your correction ! 
you. But pode” a “oR pe y = low oaths wowed that love had | very good joke about Eve; one of the characters has no more idea of | No, I have oo ulterior power; if there is any necessity to enforce them, 
rem "bette 1~ Mi “Ml te “b ovtl than he hed done for himself. | something, than Eve bad of pin-money. Do you call that improper?) it isthe Lord Chamberlain who must doit. If I thought they were going 
contrived better for Mr. od her Paget fone fopperies, was the | Yes, that had better be omitted.—But the audience are always struck | too far, I should certainly represent the case to the Lord Chamberlain, 
Jessy, with ~ aa ea a 1: ‘to visit for a day;—but Agnes | with that? Yes; but I think all allusions to the seripture had better be} anc he would act at his discretion.—You never send any body to ascer- 
ee eee ele ciorartepand splendid talents so well de- | avoided ; and recollect, [ only recommend to the managers to leave it | tain whether your corrections are observed? [need not do that: I have 
pronase ego aan on — yes Soul his home. ont; if they do not choose to leave it out, I say nothing further about it. | occupation enough not to volunteer that; I have plenty of information 

OT he py sch ba me this delightful Work were republished by | My directions to them, if directions they can be called, begin, ‘ Please to | on the subject.” ; ; ; 
Mr. Bliss of Broadway, and we hope that he will confer the same favour | omit the following underlined passages,’ and they do omit them or notas| We come next to the questions respecting the number and size of 








o be W : | theatres, and other considerations in which the success of the drama i 
ic wi he 4th and Sth, so as to render the work | they please.’ } | theatres, ae 
on the ag sae teen cag 7 j — Mr. Colman is elsewhere interrogated—" What is your salary, exclu-) concerned :— _ cd 
ee iin sive of fees?) The examiner's nominal salary is £400 per annum, but | ‘ Do you think the legitimate drama can be better performed at Co- 
THE DRAMA the deductions from it (the chief part of them reverting to the pet see vent Garden or Drury Lane than at the Haymarket or Adelphi? Yes.— 


— ment as (axes) are no less than £3] 8s per cent, so that the actual salary | With regard to comedy, do you think legitimate comedy can be better 

Minutes of evidence taken before the Select Committee appointed to enquire into | js £2974 8s. annually; a sum scarcely adequate, without the fees, to the played on the large stage of Covent Garden than on the smaller stage 
the Laws affecting Dramatic Literature. Pp. 242. labour of the business as now executed, and the constant residence in or of the Haymarket? Yes; they have a better collective company trained 
Report on the same. Pp. 3. near London.—Ia what way is that £31 8s levied on your salary? i} to that style of acting, which is not the style of the minor theatres.— 
[Unpublished.] b | have not got the documents, but there are a great many deductions for | Suppose the company were put upon a smaller stage, would not a com- 

Great inconvenience,” says a notice at the head of these partiamen taxes, and some fees in the ditferent offices, the exchequer and the trea-| edy appear to as great advantage at the Haymarket as Covent Garden ? 
tary papers, “ great inconvenience having arisen from the publication of sury.—That does not amount to £31 8s percent? Yes, £31 8s per cent) —I think if theatres are so large that you cannot see and bear, smaller 
minutes of evidence taken before committees, and of papers, « c. laid leach year. ‘There isa tax which is called, wrongfully in this instance, theatres are preferable—Do you consider that to be the case at Covent 
before them, it is particalarly requested that members receiving such | the land-tax, but it is levied on my place in the same ratio that the land- Garden? I am near sighted, and I cannot see so well there certainly. — 
minutes and papers will be careful that they are confined to the object | tay is levied, although I have no land except the flower-pots out of my Can you hear as well? W henever [I go, the managers are very kind, 
for which they are printed, the special use of the members of such com} windows; and of the £31 8s, the chief part goes to the land-tax, as it is| and they have placed me ina private box near the stage, where I hear 
mittees.” 2 | called. I forget exactly to what that amounts; but, however, the whole] well enough. —€ an those hear who sit in the centre of the house? [ 
On the present occasion, however, it will be obvious that no incon- | deduction is £231 8s per cent. [have not got the particulars here, but I) never did sit in the centre of the house.--Which do you prefer as an 
venience can arise out of our availing ourselves of a copy of these | can furnish them to the committee if required.” _, | author? [should wish every body to see and hear, except those who 
mioutes for public information and discussion, inasmuch as the evidence | “Do you know what the fees received by you last year for examining | are inclined to damn it.—Now, as an author, would you like Jobn Bull 
itself was listened to, and, in substance, canvassed by every person in! plays amountto? [donot know. The year before last the number of | or the Iron Chest to be played on the Covent Garden stage, or the 
London interested in the subject. At any rate, as it yields another proof | plays was 111, which makes it double that number of guineas —¥ ou do Haymarket, by as good a company ; which stage would de your com- 
that the laws can be violated with imponity, we may just as well add | not receive any fee upon any thing that is not licensed? Certainly not.) position most justice? I should say, perhaps, one is too large, and the 





our “contempt” to the common stock of disobedience, especially when —Suppose a poor author should bring you a very excellent work, and | othertoo small: Tam speaking of my own Haymarket theatre. With 
the purpose is to benefit the drama and dramatic literature of our) he should represent that this fee was more than he could conveniently | reference to the present theatre, I have never been in it-—Have you 
country. | pay? Lhopef should not be deficient in charitable feelings on such an | ever been in the Adelphi? Yes.—Should you prefer Covent Garden or 


As our own remarks on this amusing inquiry will fall better into the | oecasion, besides my esprit du corps in favour of dramatists.—But you | the Adelphi? I should say the Adelphi was too small.—Which would 
ranks as we quote and refer to opinions on different points, and perhaps | certainly would not in such a case at all impede the granting of the li- you prefer? Ihave not turned that matter in my mind: the next play L 
at the conclusion of our extracts, (han in the way of prefatory essay, we } cense on account of not receiving the fee? No, surely not; God forbid | write I will consider of it.—W ill you answer the question with reference 
shall at once proceed with very little introduction to the matter in hand. l that should. If] met with any person to whom two guineas was an to the plays you have written } suppose you hadthe choice of perform- 
Suffice it to say, that a petition for the repeal of those statutes by which object, L should certainly withhold the claim ; but in general ought to | ing John Ballor the Iron Chest at Covent Garden or the Adelphi, which 
the two large theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, claim the ino- | have my fees. [think Dr. Johnson mentions somewhere in his Life of would you prefer? I must hesitate ahout that. li I sent it to the Adel- 
nopoly of performing the regular drama, having been presented to the | Addison, that Addison was very scrupulous as to his fees; he would not) phi, i should wish it on a larger scale than it is at this moment; and with 
Honse of Commons. the question was taken up by the distinguished | give them up to his friends, and the reason was, because two guineas was | a view to my profits, I should wish it much larger.—But to do justice to 
Author of Pelham, Devereur, and Eugene Aram, &¢. anda select com- very little to them individually, but made a great difference to bim in the your composition and powers as an auther, would you choose Covent 
mittee, of which he was chairman, appointed to investigate it, In doing | aggregate.-You do not receive more that £400a-year after all deductions | Garden or the Adelphi? With a view to merely seeing and bearing, I 
this, it seems to us that they set out in error, by not calling for the | [may have made at times nearly £500. Lt issomewhat ameliorated since should perhaps choose a less theatre than Covent Garden, and a larger 
patents under which the major theatres assume the privileges contended | the Frenchmen came. Whenever there are more theatres there is more | theatre than the Adelphi; something between them.” : 
for; and even at the end of the inquiry we feel the want of these neces- | emolument, and therefore in point of dry and sheer interest, I ought to ‘Do you think the legitimate drama being played at all the minor 
sary documents, of which the very existence is rendered doubttul by | argue stoutly for there being twenty theatres in London, but my con- theatre s within the bills of mortality would operate beneficially or other- 
these proceedings, since de non apparentilus et de non eristentibus eadem est | seience will not permit me to say that; I believe there are too many al- | w ise to the drama in general ? If Tam asked my private opinion, I am 
ratio; and more than doubts have often been expressed of the actual | ready.—Have you received £200 in fees in any year? Yes.—Three afraid they would injure themselves.— Never mind themselves ; what 
eservation and possession of these foundations of dramatic monopoly. | hundred pounds? No, I think not—Are lectures in astronomy sadject | effect would it have on the drama in general, or dramatic literature? If 
hese patents are said to be dated 15th Janoary and 26th April, 1662, ) to your examination? I think every thing on the stage ought to be. ‘The | those who are to conduct the affairs of dramatic literature are to injure 
fourteenth of Charles UL., and to give to Sif William Davenant and | Duke of Montrose thought so, and astronomical lectures were licensed | themselves, [cannot think dramatic literature itself would be benefitted. 
Thomas Killigrew, and their heirs, &e., the exclusive right of building | at that time.—Have they been licensed since? I do not believe any bo-| If all the concerns fail which are to perform the drama, what is to he- 
each a theatre, and of acting plays in London and Westminster. dy has heen telling us about the stars lately —Are Matthews’ entertain- | come of dramatic literature itself? It would go to the dogs along with 
The committee first sat on the 13th of June last, when Mr. Mash of | ments licensed? Yes, certainly. ‘The last part, the Monopolylogue, as | the rest.— What injury do you apprehend would result to the patent 
the Lord Chamberlain's office, and Mr. Winstan, were examined; and | he calls it, isa farce, or (I beg his pardon) a comedy. It is a regular| theatres if the legitimate drama were allowed to be acted at the minor 
met from time to time, so as to have twelve meetings by the 12th of July, | dramatic piece, but he acts all the characters himself ?—That is licensed? | theatres? It might draw audience from one place to another, so that 
when it terminated its curious labours, which were lightened as our] Yes.—Itis submitted to your examination? Yes.—Are oratorios licensed? | none of them would have audiences sufficient to pay their expenses.— 
readers will find, by several rather droll scenes and dialogues. And, in| Yes; in the Duke of Montrose’s time they were, and I think ought to be | Should not you think it would increese the number of persons wholike to 
order that they may the sooner appreciate this, we shall commence with | now; not for the sake of the fees—Why? Because I think they are, goto theatres? [ should doubt it. If people bave not arelish for going to 
the examination of Mr. Colman, the examiner of all theatrical entertain- | horribly immoral things.—Immoral oratorios? Yes; it sounds like a| two theatres, I do not think that relish would be increased because there 
ments under the Lord Chamberlain, which took place on the fourth day, | contradiction, but it is so. If you read the Biograplia Dramatica, you | are tw enty.—Tc what do you attribute the loss of money which every 
June 20, when Mr. T. Duncombe was in the chair. will find there is one mentioned as scandalously immoral.—Did not Mr. | year takes place at Covent Garden and Drury Lane? I think it is a 
* When a play is submitted to you for examination (he was asked), | Hawes resist the Lord Chamberlain, in the case of Joseph and his breth- | horrible ruin, there is no doubt.—What is the cause of it? I do not 
how do you proceed upon it? ‘ The examiner is a very subordinate per-| ren? Yes: a license was granted to him, and he would not pay for it, | know: they are extremely industrious ; and the cause is from the taste 
son, and no further interferes directly from himself with the managers | and he placarded me in the newspapers.—Was the license refused or | of the town being very much altered, and from change of habits For 
than by recommending them to omit any passage palpably exception- | granted? The license was granted, and he would not pay the fee, but | instance, gentlemen of the description I have the honour of talking to, 
able, and all oaths as well as all religious expressions and allusions too | he placarded me and blackguarded me ; and that set me, at five minutes’ | go to dinner about the time of half-price, and therefure they are not the 
sacred forthe stage.’ L observe previously in this statement, ‘the lord | Jeisure I had, upon calculating the amount. He said, if the precedent | supporters of theatres; that is the generality ; there are some amateurs. 
chamberlain is the licenser, to whom the examiner forwards an outline, | were admitted, God knows what expense future oratorio-makers and un-| —Do you think the theatres should be kept open two hours later? No; 
and sends his opinion of the entertainments which he has officially | dertakers would be subjected to. I calculated what it would be, and 1) what is to become of your other customers, the trades people? If they 
verused, and then the lord chamberlain signs or does not sign the form of | believe it amounted altogether to no more than four guineas in two or | are to be kept up as long as fashionable people, they would not be able 
license, as he may thing proper.’ I may observe here, that as to sending | three years.—Did you prohibit his playing it? No; he played it, and | to open their shops in the morning.—Do you think the trades people 
an outline, that is a voluntary act, because my predecessor never sent | chuckled at his trinmph, and sung and roared away. His oratorio went | support the theatres? I think the greater part of the audience consists 
any outline; but T thought it might be more satisfactory, and IT have | on; he had his license, and I had not my two guineas.—Was the per-| of visitors to London, people who have come to see the lions, foreigners, 
gratuitously sent that at my own expense, that the lord chamberlain | formance withdrawn? No; it took place—Then it appears dramatic | and so on.” 
might see what the subject of the play was.—What do you consider | performances do take place without paying the fees? Highway robbe- 
palpably exceptionable, that is at your own discretion? It must be very | ries do take place, but it is contrary to law.” 


—~p—— 
NAVAL GUNNERY: 








gross and palpable to every body before IL should interfere. T allude to “ Are you not in the habit not only of licensing dramas, but songs, From the United Service Journal 

political and personal allusions, downright grossness and indecency, or | prologues, and epilogues; do they not require a special license? Yes, . Pertsmoeth 2%h Aug. 1832 

any thing that would be profane, which any candid man could not but | it is so stated in the act of Parliament; but prologues and epilogues are : path Aug. 1Soe. 
} 


Mr. Editor.—You are, no doubt, aware that the Admiralty have re- 


say was improper, about which there could not be two opinions.—The | generally sent with the dramas to which they belong, and they are all | cently established at this port a school of instruction in naval gunnery 


committee have heard of your cutting out of a lay the epithet ‘angel,’ | lumped in with the drama, unless they are sent afterwards.—If any alter- ss . r d 
astoa woman? Yes, because itis a woman, I Lan A, but it is a celestial ene are made, would that require a fresh license, and would + he de- | petied tonesuey omens a the details so ably recommended by 
woman. It isan allusion to the seriptural angels, which are celestial | mand another fee? Nothing on the staze isto be uttered without li Po A or A fo ; hi +} — ony nemeere “— of a 
bodies. Every man who has read his Bible understands what they are ;} cense.—You would demand another fee? Yes, to be sure, if there are 0. . som ear 4 he ald b oa 5 of the og OT Spe ey the 
or if he has not, E will refer him to Milton.—Do you recollect the pas: | material alterations. I do not mean to say if you alter a word or two. aaa hada i te h ae : “y ; trial y nase" "but which, up he ol na 
sage in which that was struck out? No, I cannot charge my memory | They do it ad libitum.” ortanee The. obie tg hick me ° a 1 tagpelpoat 
with it. I do not recollect that [ struck ont an angel or two, but most | * You say, (and they continue to bother the licenser sadly relative to | I ot | t be tl a I M a n their lor ships BOW Save Sp Teew, Sees 
probably I have at some time or other.—Milton’s angels are not ladies? | the grounds on whieh, and the way in which, he performs his official eo ee ACmpengpen of a permanent corps of seamen gun- 
o, but the scripture angels are ladies, I believe. If you will look at | ners. to acton board ship as master-gunners, captains of guns, and in 


duties), in the paper which you have given in, that a pieee was brought | . see : . , 

Aye : 4 J f + ‘ ther leading capacities, but the creation of a depot t may be called 

Johnson's dictionary, he will tell you they are celestial persons, com- | forward at Paris. in which ince 2 icide, & @ hos gon me Poe ae ee ee ee 4 
‘ y \ ' rd ut Paris, in which incest, adultery, murder, parricide, &c. form where both officers and seamen of his enage fe ships may de so tho- 


manded by God to interfere in terrestrial business. —Supposing you were | edthe groundwork ; do you consider you would be perfeetly justified in | .juohty j structed in the th j : . ; 
to leave the word ‘angel’ in a play or farce, will you state your opinion | refusing to license a piece in which those crimes were introduced? No, reaps. "y yr ey hi aa ne pes, hc mney oF gunnery, that, on going 
as to what effect it would have on the public mind? It is impossible for | not precisely that; let me sce how the plot thickens. I should not re- th is k vo 1 w bey sw hoe ‘er, aoa Ae: pa-inng et t= hit “ae i 
me to say what effect it would have; Lam rot able to enter into the breasts | fuse to license the murders of Richard IIL. and so on; but when it comes , ma ve off TP gp hk mae -/ one uniform system, render parte the ree 
of every body who might be in gallery, pit, or boxes —But you must | to such things as human nature aad morality shudder at and revolt Peg te ge Iti 2 gtrdboee t e raininetne tase, un 
have some reason for erasing it? Yes, because it alludes to a scriptural | against —Does not human nature and morality shudder at Macbeth, if |e" oY ge ee ae nye noes a se tar nagad tg 
personage.—Must an allusion to scripture have an immoral effect?) we can suppose morality toshudder? Yes; but it is a matter of history. | toe the feet at a ae oor potnt without all this scientife ch ae ye xt ave 
Yes ; I conceive all scripture is much too sacred for the stage, |—Do you mean to say in those cases you would only withhold the [i- ni “pe ~ pr ye pe co pene an quite tree, a gr did te 4 
except in very solemn scenes indeed, and that to bring things so | cense to those plays which seem to have justified such acts, or do you me Nera of aul rea practice during war, oe 5 - rey id teac 
sacred upon the stage becomes profane.—What would be the result of | mean from the mere introduction of the thing? Exactly; things that pea = vnarned very things which it is now intende - Sapp y, % a ~— 
using ordinary oaths, such as damme, or any thing of that sort? I think | 1 regular systematic course of instruction ; and, in the second place, we 
it is highly immoral and improper, to say nothing of the vulgarity of itin must consider the grand stride which all! kinds of scientific knowledge 
assemblies where high characters and females congregate; I certainly | dern stage more frequently than the ancients had.—Yon say incest, adul- oo yore 9° ey ee that, unless tag en ees we a 
think it is highly improper, and beyond that, I believe you will find | tery, murder, parricide, &c.; are not those crimes the results of the pas- 5 tin f ; 4 eft in the rear. ht is seilit Of 3 owever, to clecuse at this 
there are acts of parliament where sw earing is restrained under a penal-| sions upon which the interests of great dramatic performances is won ed the question at the a - D eae scree and 
ty.—Do you speak from your experience as (o the immoral effect, or is | founded? Yes, in some instances. —Would you wholly exclude them ? and tah na — Genes. ae How , " a, Eve Samuel Pechell, 
it your opinion merely? It is my opinion of the practice in general. I! No; nor are they excladed in general. It is only where there is some- — es yey rr exhausted this 9 os an wget and it only ereapuang 
have seen & great deal of the stage undoubtedly, and so far Tcan speak | thing so shocking as to justify it —Would the mere introduction of any phate aot way 0 te ps stead he Caney 20 WO S PaTpese UNO eRe- 
from experience. I think nobody has gone away from » theatre the bet- | thing that is shocking, justify you in censuring or refusing your license to | “UO” Their lordships, it appears, bave directed that a certain nomber 
ter for hearing a great deal of cursing and swearing. —How do you re- | that performance ; or is it only its being introduced in such a manner as . it be « a a ae Seaman, nat shave. Sauty years of age, 
concile the opiniva you have just given with your making use of those | to seem to justify or encourage the crime itself; would the mere intro- shall be engaged for five = at an. grenpeed rate of pay; and at the 
terms, such as damme, or any of those emall oaths which you say are im- | duction of it be sufficient? The reason of suppressing every thing of aan 4 of this ae f aye —— eh ae ed, xe further advance 
moral and improper, to say nothing of their vulgarity, in some of your | that sort is, that it may make a bad impression on the people at large. It! ¢ 2 & | From this body © —— duly instructed, it is proprsed pat. “1 
own compositions which have met with great success on the stage? If| is impossible to answer s0 comprehensive a question. It must depend lature, the gunners, 1 a ‘mates, and yeomen of the powder-room, 
T had been the examiner ul shonld have seratehed them out, and would upon the discretionary power of the Lord Chamberlain; and I have al- a oe selected, i oaguae they may communicate to the whole ote 
do so now; [was ina different Position at that time, I was a careless, ready shewn how far it is from the wish of the Lord Chamberlain to ob- ne — .—— _ ese be appointed, the know ledge which they 
immoral author, I am now the examiner of plays. I did my business as | ject —You only refuse your license to such things as tend to justify or |” ** acquived - me 5 and thes a regular and consistent method oa 
an author at that time, and I do my business as an examiner now.—Do | encourage crime? Certainly.-—Hove you any idea of what you sh: uld qyect-que praenes we established throughoat the fleet. . His Majes- 
you suppose that those plays of yours (which were so pleasing to the | consider politics!ly wrong? ” Yes, certainly; any t! ing that may be so » ship Excellent, ~y old sevemy four (Lord Collingwood's ship in the 
public, and are acted still with great success, from which you have not | allusive to the times as to be applied to the existing moment, and whic! i4th of February off Cape St. Vincent), had been fitted up in this bar- 
the power of erasing those «mall oaths) have done much mischief to the | is like Iv to be inflammatory.—You would think under a Tory administra-| « m 3 . . —). ms 
morals of the town’ They have certainly done no good, and I am sor- tion, any thing against the Tories would be rong, and under a Whig | Joi Bw ig lea the Defective Equipment of Ships’ Guns, by Captain 8. 
e 7 Ss S S| Jon c Il, 


seem to any reflecting or dispassionate mind really to justify murder.— 
Either to justify or encourage? Yes. We have murders upon the mo- 
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bour as the Depot of Naval Gunners, under a siath-rate’s establishment, 
with a complement of two hundred men. As part of this establishment, 
alieutenant, three non-commissioned officers, and two privates of the 
marine artillery, have been placed on board. Of course, great care bas 
been taken in the selection of these impurtant persons, who have al- 
ready been thoroughly instructed in every necessary branc!s, theoretical 


nucleus, that the main body of the corps of seamen-guauers is to spring. 
The whole establisument has been placed under the command of Captain 
Hastings. 

I shall now briefly advert to the various duties on board the Excellent, 
remarking, however, by (he way, that in order to judge correctly of the 
manner in which they are attended to, they must be witnessed in person ; 
for every one knows, that while it is the easiest thing im the world to 
make matters look smooth and beautiful on paper, these very (hings, 
when viewed close at hand, may prove any thing but efficient. I have 
accordingly visited the Excellent many times, and having watched every 
part of the training and practice with attention, I venture to say that the 

romise isin the highest degree satisfactory. In the first place, you will 
boon I am sure, with particular satisfaction, that not merely the seamen 
are instructed in theic respective duties at the guns, but also the midship- | 
men, of whom there are a considerable number on board—very fine | 
and intelligent young men—and likewise the commissioned officers. 
Every person, in short, without exception, on board the Excellent, is re- 
quired not only to make himself thoroughly—I may say familiarly, ac- 
quainted with the names of every part of the gun and carriage, lo the 
smallest bolt, rope, or ring, but be must understand, and prove that he 

does understand, their several uses. For example, be must explain what 
is meant by the term the * dispart,” in terms of lineal magnitude, and 

also in degrees; how it is taken; what are its purposes, and what the 


consequences of error ;—what is meant by line of metal range; what 


a shot by elevating and depressing the gun. He must become acquaint- 
ed with all the details relating to proportions of powder in the different 
charges, the effect of double-shotting, and so on. He must also prove 
that he is perfectly master, in his own person, of every part of the manual 
exercise; and, by repeated drilling, both in working with his own hands 
at each of the stations into which the crew of a gun is divided, and in 
giving the word cf command, render himself fully competent to take 
any station at any gun, and underany circumstances. 

i need not dwell on the various steps of this course of instruction, nor 
on the different time which it costs different persons to acquire the pro- 
per degree of knowledge. No one, however, is allowed to advance from 


officer nor man is admitted to the actual firing practice, till he satisfies the 


commanding officer that he is completely versed in the manual exercise, | marks, 


and in giving the word of command; and it is amusing to see the eager- | cally that the thing you wish to teach them is absolutely necessary. 


‘fashion. Whence this fool-hardiness or stapidity arises, it is needless to 

, inquire; but as it becomesthe daty of the officers on board the Excel 

| lent to intermit firing when any boat is in the way, the signal-flag at the injury about her rigging, the Providencia firing high. On the 16th of 
distant ship is “ dipped,” as it is called, or lowered balf-mast, when any, May following, Lieutenant Turner captured the Brazilian brig “ Ven- 
boat is passing so near as to render it unsafe to fire. 


_ why not fire when the tide is out? but itappears the eagerness of the six hundred and torty-five negroes on board, the largest oumber ever 
and practical, of the science of naval gunnery,—as it is from them, asa) people to piek up the shot is se great, that the risk would be greater. ‘The 


It may be asked, 


board for fair trial. 


tion, L understand, of C 
of a circular target, fitte 


The target is placed atone 


The officer superia 


This device was, 1 believe, | 


affair originated in error, Lieutenant Turner permitied him to proceed on 
his voyage. In this very spicited contest, the Black Joke sustained only 


gador”,” mounting eight guns, with a crew of forty-five men, and having 


captured in ove vessel, The Vengador did not feel it prudent to offer 


shot so recovered by those “ mud-larks” are carried over to Gosport and | resistance. 


sold for a mere trifle to the iroa-founders. Surely, it would be good) The Black Joke, still commanded by Lieutenant Turver, we find, on 


economy in Government to receive back these shot, andto pay for them, the 27th of August, ably manw@ovring to separate three well-armed ves- 
not the full original value, of course, bat something, probably, much | sels, which hed weighed from Whydah on her approach, and hed par- 
bigher than the iron-founders can afford to give. ; 

Along the line of fire, or rather to the right of it, there have been) his brig within speaking distance of a large schooner heavily armed, 
erected a series of ten beacons, at distances of 100 yards, in order to es 
timate the different clevations, and the more readily to distinguish the (a brig and schooner, ) and on bailing her, received her broadside for an 
| curious divergence which takes place between the paths of double shot; answer, which was instantly returned; bat the other vessels coming to 

as well as to determine the difference of range between a gan when single the assistance of their consort, it re quired great coolness and skill to e1- 
and double shotted, 

It is foreign to my present purpose to go minutely into the operations | effected, and she stood off under eusy sail, the fire ceasing; the schooner 
on board the Excetlent, but [ may mention that all the most approved | with whieh she had been engaged, tollowing cautiously. 
experimental guns. of different weight and calibre, the different gan-car- | eleven al night, this schoovuer was again discovered on the wenther-quar- 

in nos, sights, locks, devices for training. and so on, have been placed on | ter of the Black Joke, but Without her companions, Lieutenant Turner 

Probably I may give you a notice on the result of | immediately tacked, and crossing her bows, brought her to close action } 

these experiments in some future letter; at present, I shall oaly allude to the schooner carelully avoiding the endeavours of the Black Joke to ran 
a most ingenious contrivance, called the “moveable target,” the inven 
vain Smith, late of the Excellent. 
ona ball and socket support, and capable of lo escape, ¥ hich threw the Black Joke astern; bul recovering her posi- 

| being movedin all directions, but so arranged that upon a string being | tion about four A. M. on the 28th, Lieutenant ‘Turner, after a general fire 
| pulled its movementsare suddenly arrested. ‘ 
end of the deck, anda wooden gun pointedtowards it at the other. The | board (both vessels thon going at least seven knots), when, aller a strug 

manual exercise is performed at this gun as at any other. 

constitutes point-blank ; and, in a word, what is the effect onthe range of captain of the gun comes to the final operation of pointing, he seizes the 
end of a long string attached to the apparatus which arrests the target, 
and which is passed through a ring near the screw fixing the lock to the | or wounded; the Black Joke having but one man killed—the pirate fring 
gun; and as soon as, in hisestimation, the gun bears directly on the bt 
bull’s-eye ofthe target, he pulls this string, as he would the lock-lanyard ; | Lieutenant Turner, having also possessed himself of the book of sig- 
andin one instant the target becomes stationary. e 
tending the exercise bas now the means of examining the position of the 
gun, and of ascertaining whether or not it bas been well pointed. 


tially engaged ber. La the most gallant manner, Lieutenant Turner ran 


which appeared to be directing the movements of the other (wo vessels, 


| trieate the Black Joke from so unequal a confliet; whieh, however, was 


At half-past 


on board. The action continued with great spirit lor more than an bour, 
when the schooner suddenly bore ap under all possible sail, in the hope 


of round, grape, and musketry, sacceeded in running bis opponent on 
gle upon ber decks, he possessed himself of the piratical schooner 
| President(t,”” mounting six broadside gans, with one beavy pivot, and 
| a crew of ninety-five men, thirty of whom were, with her Captain, killed 


high to disable her in the masts or sails 


| nals arranged between the pirate and his associates, and seeing a brig at 
daylight upon the weather-quarter, directed the signal “to close” to be 


This | hoisted, which being answered and as readily obeyed, he re-captured the 
appears to form an admirable introduction to the real practice w ith shot. | Portuguese vessel called the “ Hosse,” which had been ceptured and 

This wooden gun, it may be mentioned, is fitted with a small eye-bole | plundered by the Presidente; the latter vessel was lost near Sierra- 
right through its length, by which an object may be looked at along the 
axis of the bore, and the difference of pointing by the line of metal and |  Hosse. 
one stage till he is pertect in that which heis first set to. Thus, neither | by a gun disparted is made at once apparent 


Leone, on ber passege to that place; but salvage was awarded for the 


” 


On the 14th of September, Lieutenant Turner assisted in the capture 


first suggested in the admirable pamphiet of Sir Samuel Pechell, who re- | of the “ Zephorine,” by his Majesty's ship Primrose, having on board 
“that in the first place it is necessary to convince sailors practi- | (wo hundred and eighteen negroes. And on the 14th of the November 
Un-| following, the above named officer, having received bis promotion to 


ness with which they all desire to step up from the hum-drum routine of | til, therefore,” he adds, “they are shewn why the line of metal will not | the rank of Commander for his services in the Block Joke, resigned the 


mere drilling without shot—a sort of playing at the movements—to the | do fora point-blank shot so weil as a line produced by disparting, 
more exciling process of actual firing. The mere smell of powder, and | which shall be parallel to the axis of the bore, they will not care whether 
the actual recoil of the gun, without the help from the train-tackle, form they use a sight or not.”* 


sources of satisfaction; but when shot comes to be fired, anda mark | 
aimed at, the animation of the process is multiplied one times, and a | 
with a most salutary instruction. Indeed, this union of practice and 
theory seems to be admirably managed by Captain Hastings; and, under 
him, the able officer of the marine artillery, Lieutenant Farrant, who 
appears to take the utmost pains to explain the purpose of every opera- 
tion, even the very minutest, to the seamen, as well as to the officers 
who show, in the most satisfactory manner, the importance of this con- 





the whole of this interesting establishment. 
sensation akin to thatof real service comes over the scholars’ minds | “ 


and | command into the hands of Lieutenant Henry Downes, of his Majesty's 


ship Sybiilet 
On the 10th of January, 1829, Lieutenant Downes had examined in 


It is extremely pleasing to observe the generous spirit which pervades Lagos roads the Spanish brig “ Aimiranié,” then nearly ready for sail- 
Everything is conducted | ing, which circumstance induced him narrowly to watch the above-named 
ith a degree of order, regularity, and good humour, which point out to } anchorage; and on the Sist, a vessel was seen of such appearance as to 
those who have attended to such things, that one uniform and temperate ( 
system of discipline pervades the whole ; and it must prove a source of | about six P. M., the chase hay ing apparently made every preparation for 
congratulation to the service at large, to think that in an experiment of se | a determined defence, both brigs were exchanging at along range which 
much professional importance, the Admiratity have taken care to place it | fre, however, yielded on both sides as the night drew in, to the endea- 
in the bands of an officer possessed not only of talents, zeal, experience 
in war, but whose disposition, manner, babits of business, and acquain- | Ist of February was selected for that vessel to execute her chef d'aurre. 
stant system of explanatory discipline. I was amused one day by Cap- | tance with the world, enable him to apply his own practical and theo 
tain Hastings endeavouring—but for some time quite ineftectually--to retical attainments to the very difficult task placed in his hands. The 
explain fo asailor how to use his handspike to the greatest purpose in | Operation of teaching is at all times a delicate one, requiring much pa 


leave no doult of her character, After sweeping from nine A. 3. until 


vours of the Almiranté to separate, and of the Black Joke to close. The 
| This day opened with light airs, which entirely ceased as it advanced; 
about two P.M. a breeze sprang up, and the English brig was fairly in 
action with her opponent at forty minutes after two P.M.—when having 


training his gun. The honest fellow had got into a habit. in some other | tience and forbearance, as well as ability and knowledge; but when | crosse d her bow and edging away to close, she sustained # heavy fire 
ship, of using this lever to a great disadvantage. Captain Hastings, how- grown-up men become the pupils, and when there may be as mach error | from the Almiranté's broadside; to avoid a repetition of which, and at 


ever, insisted on merely ordering the man to relinquish his own method, 
and adopt that of the system established on board the Excellent, content- | 


ing himself at first by requiring the manto move the gun about for some | 


“Now,” said the judicious commanding officer, ‘take notice how I use 
the handspike, and then you shall try the difference yourself.’ The 
sailor watchedthe process with great attention, then resumed the hand- 
spike, and found, to his great surprise, that the gun now moved about 
with as much comparative ease as if froma 32 pounder, it had been 
changed toa 12 pounder. ‘What think you now?” asked his com- 
mander. “I'll never use the other way, Sir, as long as I live,” was the 


| 
pithy reply. 


tleman who lives with the commissioned officers, as all persons in his 
sAuation ought todo. He thence derives a degree of consequence and 


by any school-master living in the cockpit, and mixing at all times fa- | 


need not remark, that although the principle of projectiles and all others 
involved in the science of gunnery are the especial objects of this in- | 
struction, the course of mathematics is so arranged as to be applicable 


sive service to the young men. In a humble walk, but one of very great | 


utility, the seamen are ulso encouraged to improve themselves in reading, | 


selves appear to be fully sensible that an ignorant man cannot be a good 
gunner; aseven the simplest problem of the art—that, for instance, of 
disparting a gun—requires some knowledge of figures; those who cannot | 
read soon discover the superior advantage which their better-informed 
companions possess over them, and they become enger to learn. It is 
found to be very useful, aiso, to have the means of studying at leisure 
the instructions for the manual and otherexercises. Pride, likewise, 
euters into this matter; so that, from one motive or another, these inci- 


pient seamen-gunners appear to consider ignorance as a degradation, | 


and having themselves become sincerely anxious to learn, they have 


lishment for this petty officer. 


| 
| 
The gunners from all the ships in ordinary are directed to repair on | 


board the Excellent, and are there drilled in the same course as the 
others; and although, at first, as may very naturally be supposed, these 
worthy gentlemen corceived themselves rather humiliated by being put 
to school at their age, they soon discovered that they had still a great 
deal to learn, and engaged cheerfully and manfully in the task. Any 
ships in commission, either at Spithead or in harbour, may also send 
men to be instructed on board the Excellent, in such numbers as the 
commanding officers of those ships may think fit. Itis very desirable 
that this privilege should be taken advantage of; indeed, there seems 
good reason for making it imperative on all officers in command, who 


their own ship. they may be competent to instruct their shipmates. A 


of them very pretty—on paper ! 


|W ould repel an insult. 


* Observations on the Defective Equipment of Ships’ Guns, by Captain 


CAPTURE OF SLAVE TRADERS. 
From authentic sources. 
His Majesty's Black Joke, when captured by his Majesty's ship 
been met more than half-way ; and one of their own number, formerly | bille, Commodore Sir F. A. Collier, C.B., on the Oth of Sept., 1227, was 
mate of an Indiaman, acts as teacher tothe rest, with so much success, | 
that in time an express rating will probebly be added to the ship's estab- | 


called the “ Henriquetta,”” then the property of a notorious slave dealer 
residing at Bahia; in whose service she had performed six success{ul 
voyages to the coast of Africa, in which she carried into Brazil three 
thousand and forty Africans as slaves, and had cleared her owner about 
£80,000 in the years of 1825, 26, and 27. 
forming her third voyage in the last-named year, and had on board five 
hundred and sixty-nine negroes 
On the 26th of September, 1827, the “ Henriquetta,” 
itiel ice a a 2 4 e *e ly o ” 
the British service under ee ee Hamas of tan ship, being one a. ™., on the 26th of April 1831, ander the fire of his opponent, 
She was armed at this 
ighteen-pounder, having a crew, including offi 
Sailing on the Sth of January, 1825, in company 
| with his Majesty's ships Sybille and Esk, she commenced her career by 
have the opportunitv. And there can be no doubt that the most effectual | capturing, on the 12th, the Spanish schooner “ Gertrades,” with one 
method of profiting by such means of instruction, will consist in sending | hundred and fifty-five slaves on board, having run the men-of-war out of 
a party of hands on board the Excellent, not occasionally. and subject sight during the chase. 
to change, butto reside there for as many weeks as the ship can spare | 
them, in order tu their being so thoroughly trained. that, on returning to 


as atender to the Sybille; 
| appointed tu command her, by the Commodore. 
| time with one pivot lon 
cere, of fifty-five men. 


to unteach as fresh instruction to impart, the work is greatly complicated. the same time avail biroself of his pivot gun, Lieutenant Downes placed 
{n addition to this course of regular professional duties, Captain Hastings 
must lay hisaccount with holding many a weary and profitless discussion 
time, according to the method which he evidently considered the best. | with that most persevering, unreasonable, and boring of all classes of 


his vessel under the stern, within ball-pistol shot of the Almiranté, main- 
taining that position against every attempt so dislodge bim, keeping up, 
at the same time, so admirable and continued a fire from his two guns 





mortals, inventors of new projects, who, as soon as they discover that | and musketry, (hat, at four P.M., the surviving officer of the Spanish brig 
an experimental ship is afloat, will pounce upon him with their thousand 

and one improvements on what is well enough already, backed by in- | 
applicable remedies for what is defective; all vastly ingenious, and most 
No small degree of temper, too, will 
be required by the person tn command of this establishment, to parry 
the multifarious objections of old-school officers, who decry all improve 
| ments, and of new-schoo! officers, who condemn every thing that is old. 
Ina similar spi’, an admirable course of mathematical study is pur- | Both of these classes of objectors are generally inuch more adroit in 
sued by the young gentlemen, under a very competent instructor—a gen- | pointing out difficulties, than ingenious in devising remedies, or patient 
in listening to explanations of the object of modern contrivances. 
ordinary service, the Captain of a man-of-war is allowed to rale bis littl 
a degree of authority which it is utterly impossible can ever be gained | kingdom far off at sea, without mach external or immediate scrutiny : 
and although he, too, God knows! has his heavy responsibilities, he is at 
miliarly with those over whom he is expected to exercise control. I) liberty to carry on his operations in the manner which best suits his own 
views, and free from interruption, 


Almiranté (who had bravely sustained this fire for nearly an hour) bail- 
ed, to sny that he surrendered, 

The Almirneté was found to mount fourteen broadside guns, ten Go- 
ver's eighteen-pounders, and four long nine-pounders, with a crew of 
eighty men, and four hundred and sixty seven negroes on board; and liad 
lost in the action Afteen killed, inelading in that number her captain and 
four officers, with thirteen others wounded. The Black Joke bad two 
officers and five seamen wounded ; one of the latter mortally. 

The Almiranté was purchased at Sierra Leone, and, subsequently, re- 
turned to her former occupation. 

On the 6th of March following, Lieut, Downes captured the Brazilian 
Brigantine Carolina, with four hundred and twenty slaves on board; 
and, very shortly afterwards, having suffered severely from the climate, 
he returned to England, where he found himself promoted to the rank of 


But the commanding-officer of an | Commander for his action with the Almiranté]. 

experimental ship, in such a thoroughfare as Portsmouth Harbour, can | ‘The Black Joke now fell under a rapid succession of commanding offi- 
hope for no such peace, but must hold himself at all times ready to | f°, and captured, between the period of Commander Downe's retir- 
to seamansliip and navigation, and is thus calculated to render exten- | grapple with the minutest details, as well as the most generalized views 


ing and the March of 1831, four slavers, as shown in the accompanying 


of his subject, not merely in conversation with well-qualified and reason. | alistract. 
able persons, butin arguments with those who, from mistaking their own 
writing, and, to a certain small extent, in cyphering. The men them- prejudices and errors for the ignorance of others, are apt to resist the in 
troduction of a new truth, in somewhat of the spirit with which they 
Tremain your faithful Correspondent, 


Having sailed to cruise inthe bight of Binfra, under the command of 
Lieutenant Ramsay (of his Majesty's ship Deyad, Commodore Hayes, 
C.B, who bad assumed the control of the African squadron), vat 
officer proceeded directly to Fernando Po, with a view of gaining any 
information he could respecting slavers in (Ne Cameroons, Old Cale- 
ibar, or Bonney rivers. In the second named he was informed, that 
a Spanish brig, to carry five hundred negroes, heavily armed and well 
disciplined. was upon the eve of sailing; upon whieh Lieutenant 
Rameay left Fernando Po, and, on the 23d, anchored off the bar of 
the Old Calebar, remaining in that position during the night, and 
standing off during the day. The Black Joke, as usual, was not des- 


*. tined to wait long for her wey, for, on the 25th, at eleven a. m., a bri 


was discovered inthe north-east quarter, which vessel, on being chased, 
made all snail away to the south-east, with a fresh breeze at south west. 
At about nine vp. m., the Black Joke had arrived within long range of 
her object, when a perfect calm ensed, and on ber firing two shot the 
stranger opened her fire from her starboard broadside, directly towards 


When captured, she was per- which the bead of the Black Joke was pointed. Lieutenant er 


directed the sweeps to be manned, but fearing to destroy the unoffend- 
ing negroes, returned the fire of the enemy only by throwing am occa- 


, sional shot, fe . of distracti j y j j 
was teken into | #8! shot, for the purpose of distracting his aim. Advancing steadily 
and attached 


in thisdetermined manner, Lieutenant Ramsay found himeelf at about 


trebly increased, by being now within range of grape and musketry, 
the shot fortunately taking effect chiefly about the snils and rigging. 
At two a. m., the vessels were so close that the Black Joke, having suf- 
ficient way to carry her alongside the enemy, laid in her sweeps, and the 
order, “ Prepare to board !" sounded along her deck; hertwo gune were 
loaded with round, grape, and musket balls, ready to fire when the ves- 
srlsall but touched. Excepting the fire from the enemy nothing was 


ce hen f , ; te > 

Early on the morning of the 2d of April, the same year, and near the heard; but in an instant that wae mingled with the loud discharge from 
island of St. Thomas, she fell in with a heavily armed brig, apparently a 
cruiser or slaver, which vessel, on being chased, appeared anxious to 


the Black Joke, the crash of the meeting vessels, and three cheers of 
the boarding crew, annonanced by another from the defending, when 


- . j , the clashing i . H 
petty officer, and perhaps acommissioned officer, ought, if possible, to | avoid a rencontre until daylight, by standing away; bat at that time she e clashing of the cutines, with a few straggling pistol shots, succeeded. 


accompany.all such parties, to ensure the faithful transmission of the new- | tacked towards the Black Joke; both vessels having closed and hove to, 
ly-acquired information, which it is so important should be uniformly ad-| Lieutenant Turner sent his senior Mate (Mr. Hervey) on board to exa 
) mine the siranger,—two officers coming from her at the same time, to 
of Sir Howard Douglas, that improvements are readily adopted by examine the Black Joke, which was not permitted, but the officers were 
detained to ensure the return of Mr. Hervey and his boat; the stranger's 
boat, however. returned, stating the circumstance, when she immediately 


hered to throuzhoutthe service. It isa just andmost philvsophical remak 


those who have been taught to estimate their advantages; and the very 
best effects may be anticipated by the return of such a party of men 


The Black Joke having very fresh way, sheered off on striking the ene- 
my, bat Lieutenant Ramsay. Mr. Bosanqnet, (seaior mate,) and thirteen 
men, availed themselves of the moment of touching, to leap upon bis 
decks, where, in a most gallant menner, they sustained their ground, 
and actually drove back the united strength opposed to them, until the 
Black Joke had been replaced alongside, when the remaining part of 


; ‘ ‘ oad ‘ her officers and crew rushing on board, this severe struggle terminated. 
to their own ship, after having been well instructed in the dangers of ig- | cut both boats adrift, (detaining Mr. Hervey,) and opening her fire, from R B 


> bein j sessi y me l avoidi | « noon the Black Joke, which was most effectually returned by hth - ea 
norance, and & put in possession of the ready means of avoiding | all arms, upon th Ths action continesd fee too Haast = Bee ‘an tore ceived information, and was called the “ Marinerito,” Spanish brig, 
The Excellent has been moored head and stern within fifty yards of | ger, having severely suffered under her opponent's fire, hoisted a fag | 
of truce, at the same time sending Mr. Hervey and his men to their own 
On an explanation, it appeared that the stranger was the Spanish 
brig “ Providencia,” mounting fourteen guns, with a crew of eighty 
red flag is hoisted on board the Excellent during such periods of practice, | men; whose Captain had been told but a few days previously, that @ | dence; 


these evils altogether, or of correcting them if inevitable. 
the upper end of the Dock-yard, so that her starboard side fronts the long 
extent of mud-banks, nearly in the direction of Fareham; and no guns 


are fired with shot, except when the banks are covered withwater. A 


and also on board another ship, lying about a mile farther up. This sig 


nal is wellan lerstood by all the watermen, who take care to keep out of | Joke, was in that neighbourhood; and fully believing his opponent to b 


the line of fire. It will, however, not unfrequently bappen, thet boat 
do cross, in spite of this warning, and in spite of the still more ominous 


the latter vessel. 





an action which terminated in his submission and punishment 


baving ; 
notice of svot grazing or spinning along in what is called duck-and-drake | suffered severely in killed, wounded, and injury to bis vessel; but as the 


This vessel proved to be that of which Lieutenant Ramsay had re- 





° Formerly the “ Prince of Guinea,” and the «ame rerse| which Lieutenant W. 
Tucker, when commanding a tende: of hi« Majesty's ship Maidstone, so gallant- 
ly fought and captured, for which he was promoted. 

t The crew of thin veesel were tried as pirates, but acquitted for want of evi- 
; all doubt ofher actually bee a pirate is removed, by the fact of her hev- 


Colvmbian privateer exactly answering the description of the Black | "@ captured the “ Howse,” the Portuguese vessel recaptured by the Black Joke ; 
. e | there existing no war with Portugs! at that time. Further, the “ Hosse/”’ was 

" ; taken b «™ ssidente.”? , he orivaleer’s ¢ 

the privateer, as well as confident in his superiority of guns, he entere d by th Presidente,” when t aieer’s commiasion of the latter had 


expired, 
Negroes liberated by Com. oander Turner, 909, 
Negroes released by Commander Downes, 875, 
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mounting tour broads 


de and one pivot gan, all eighteen pounde 


acrew of seventy-eight men, baying oa board four bundred and seventy 


six negroes. 


tenant Ramsay. 
pees ee very worthy of notice for its spirit and loyalty, occurred 


in this affair; a fine sailor (Isaac Foil), being mortally wounded by 8| lis worthy preceytor is said to have complied with this request, Ine 
hot from the enemy, aad lying below, under the cousoling ailen: | 


i i i , i in which my father 
t th lion from twenty to thirty killed and | again! repest tu me the reeital of those grand battles in w y fat) 
wounded: ‘ss Block Joke losing ont kiited abd lene weteled, jucluding was so ollen a conqueror—teli me again of that wonderful Egyptian 


tion of Me. Douglas (assistant-surgeonu), beard the rush and cheer at the 
moment of boarding: in the excitation caused by it, this splendid feilow 
waved his hand, joined faintly in the cheer, exclaimed, “ God biess King 
William,’ and—died! be 
On tne 10th of September, the Black Joke, in company with the Pair 
Rosamond (another tender of the Dryad), chased, and sulsequently 
captored, in the river Bonny, the Spanish brigs * Kegulo,” of eight guns. 
and Gfty-seven men; and “ apido,” of five guns and fifty men. The 
Fair Rosamond, outroiling the Black Joke, fired upon the Regulo, and 


thereby prevented t 
the Rapido could not be hindere 


he re-landing of two hundred and seven slaves; but 
dfrom getting ali hers out; but being 
seen by the Fair Rosamond putting some into canoes, and throwing | 
others overboard, she wae sent to Sierra Leone, and there condemned | 


for having had slaves on board. A captain of a palm-oil ship, lying at 
the time in the Bonny, stated afterwards ut Feraando Po, that shortly 
after the vessels had jeit, the banks of the ercek, where the affair oc- 
curred, were strewed with more than ove huadred bodies of drowned 


rs, wile | 


negroes! ‘These brigs made no resistance, though they were thoroughly 
prepared for action, and bad sailed with an expressed intention of de- 
stroying the Black Joke. ; 

In the Decemar following, Lieutenant Ramsay being advanced to | 
the rank of Commander, for the action with the “ Marinerito,” resigned | 
the Black Joke to Lieutenant Hantley, of the Deyad, commanding the | 
Fair Rosamond; who, on the 15th of Vebruary, 1832, captured the | 
* Feasquita,” Spanish schooner,with two hundred and ninety negroes on 
board, from the Bouny, and was off that river, in hourly expectation of 
meeting the Black Joke's old antagonist (the Almirante), under the | 
name of the “ Cherouka,” when he received orders to proceed to Sier- 
ra Leone, and there dismantie ; the Admiralty having directed the de- 
struction of the severest scourge to the slave trade ever known. This | 
order was executed by Commodore Hayes, C. B., at Sierra Leone, on | 
the 3d of May, 1832. 





























uilerance ; and that, on recovering from his brief reverie, he exclaimed 
with eager looks, and in @ tone of sudden inspiration—* Ob! tell me 


Campaign—tell me of those pompuus ceremonies of my own birth, in 
} which the Kings of Europe were assembled round my cradle !"—And 


manner that he had afterwards some reasoa to regret—for it is believed 
that the flume of glory which was on this occasion lighted in bis young 
) breast was never afterwards so effectually estinguished as those about 

him considered desirable. He was at thistime ebout twelve years of age; 
| and by consent of the Emperor, his Governor, the Count Dietrichsteio, 
| conducted him over the fields of Austeclitz and Wagram: on which oc- 

casions he took the opportunity, while contemplating the grandeur and 
| glory of his father’s actions. to dwell ina marked manner on the melan- 
| choly and fatal end to which they led him. It ts said however that from | 
this moment young Napoleon contracted a habit of thoughtfulness, | 
amounting almost to sadness, which never afterwards quilted him, and } 
which showed itself in a very marked manner in the traits of his coun- 
tenance. This circamstance seemed to render it still more necessary to 
keep him from the society of those who might have turned his young 
feelings still more pointedly into a dangerous channel; and the insane, | 
| bat for the moment pe rete B attempt of Charles Dondeail to gain access 
to bim and incite him to take open part in the views of the Bonaparte | 
action, tendered this restriction the more natural and even necessary. | 





token, and utter some words which were naturally enough construed 

into a Willingness to become the instrument of the remains of his father’s 
s > ‘ | : ; t *% vee oo Tt , . 

party ia France in furthering their insane viewss—* Tell the French 


ends fatally—attacked some black cattle belonging to the master of the 
hoase; some died, others became infected, and the customary cure pro- 
duced by changing them to drier pasturetailed. A wise woman was con- 
sulied; and the bag assured the credulous owner, that the mortalily 
among his cows was occesioned by his retaining an unclean beast about 
his babitation—the harmless and amusing seal. Jt must be made away 
with direetly, or the crippawn would continue, and her charms be une- 
qual to avert ibe malady. The superstitious wretch consented to the hag’s 
proposal; the seal was put on board a boat, carried out beyond Clare 
Island, and there committed to the deep, to mange tor himself as be 
best could. The boat returned, Wie family retired to rest ; and next morn- 
ing aservant awakened her master to tell bio that the seal was uietly 
sleeping inthe oven. The pooranimal over night came back to his be- 
loved home, crept through an open window, aud took possession of his 
favourite resting place. Next morning another cow was reported to be 
unwell. The seal mustnow be finally removed; a Galway fishing-boat 
was leaving Westport on herreturn home, and the master undertook to 
carry off the seal, and not put him overboard until he had gone leagues 
beyond Innis Boffin. It was doue—a day and night passed; the second 
evening clused—the servant was raking the fire for the night—something 
scratched gently at the door—it was of course the house-dog—she open- 
ed it, and in came the seal! Wearied with his long and unusual voyage, 


| he testified by a peculiar cry, expressive of pleasure, his delight to find 


himself at home, then stretching himself before the glowing embers of 
the hearth befell intou deep sleep. The masterof the house wasimme- 


‘This person actually obtained a private interview ith him at Schoen- | diately apprised of this unexpected and unwetcome visit. In the exigency, 
! brun—shewed hima tri-coloured cockade—told him of the glorious des- 
tinies that awaited bim in France, and induced bim even to accept the | ways unlucky to kill a seal, but suggested that the animal should be de- 


| the beldame was awakened and consulted; she averred that it was al- 


prived of sight, ond a third time carried out tosea. ‘To this hellish pro- 
| position the besotted wretch who ow.ed the house consented, and the 
| affectionate and confiding creature was cruelly robbed of sight, on that 


people,”"—the young Duke is reported to have said—‘ {hat the sight of | hearth for which he bad resigned his native element! Nest morning, 


this emblem has caused me the most profound emotion, and assure them 
of my desire to prove myself worthy to be looked upon as the son of the 
Emperor Napoleon.’—From the period of this event, a more strict 


writhing in agony, the mutilated seal was embarked, taken outside Clare 
| Island, and forthe last time committed to the waves. A week passed 
over, and things became worse instead of better; the cattle of the tru- 


watch was kept over the young Duke, and access to the Palace of ,culent wretch died fast, and the infernal hag gave him the pleasurable 


Schoenbrun became much mofe difficult than it had hitherto been; but 


| it was only in the case of avowed friends of the Bonaparte dynasty that 


this restriction was exercised,—ns in the case of M. Barthelemy, the au- 
thor of © Le Fils de U Homme.” In the case of other persons of distinc- 


, tien, he enjoyed as much freedom of access as is usually accorded to per- 


tidings tbat her arts were useless, and that the destructive visitation upon 
his cattle exceeded her skill and cure. On the eighth night after the seal 
bad been devoted to the Atlantic, it blew tremerdously. In the pauses 
of the storm a wailing noise at times was faintly heard at the door; the 
servants, who slept in the kitchen, concluded that the banshee came to 











| Ss | zs £ 235 | sons in his station of pea byte 7 tytg I with oF Duc de on arn them yt a wena any seg ty ed > noe 
; ; See (ZS 2S pare of cap- | Moutebello, who was repeatedly received vy the Prince with favour as ) bed-coverings. 1en morning broke, the door was opened; the sea 
ant am Hamipe ons anes Ls g eek O58 “- ot | ibe friend of his father, ind rsd returned ie France full of enthusiasm was there iying dead upon thethreshhoid!’ ‘ Stop Julius!’ lexciaimed, 
Black Joke. Sas (8 esioas | as to the character and acquirements of the young Duke. He was very |‘ give me a moment’s time to curse all concerned in this barbarism.’ ‘ Be 
| g43 |g4e\ 248 fond of riding on horseback, and a characteristic anecdote is related of | patient, Frank,’ said my cousin, * the finale will probably save you that trou- 
MES ("85 \“ $= \ his first equestrian attempt. The animal that was first brought for bis | ble. The skeleton of the once plump animal—for, poor beast, it perished 
—_ Sia. use was a litile pony exactly suited to his age end size. (He was then from hunger, being incapacitated from blindness to eee its customary 
Wm. Turner.| 1. Gortrudes, Schooner 155 18 12 Jan., 1828 eight years old.) But on seeing its small size he would not at first be | food—was buried in @ sand-hill, and from that time misfortunes followed 
Portugacse. | placed upon it—insisting on having a large horse, “like that which his | the abettors and perpetrators of this inhoman deed. : rhe detestable hag, 
Ditto ....... | 2. Vengador, Brig....| 645 45 8 16 May, 1828) papa rode, in the picture.” At last, however, on being pleced on the who had denounced the inoffensive seal, was, within a twelvemonth, 
Columban, | ? Died ag pony, he immediately, and before his attendants were aware, gave ita hanged for murdering the illegitimate offspring of her own daughter. 
Ditto ...+--- ; * hae wi Atal 2 | 8% | 7 [28 Ang., 1828 | ot with the whip, and caused it to dash off at full speed across the Park. | Every thing abont this devoted house melted away—sheep rotted, cattle 
Ditto .cccs- 14. wees y ye Se [Recaptured| 7 | 2 (28 Aug., 1828 | fle did not fall off however, but clung round the neck of the animal, and | died, “and blighted was the corn.” Of several children none reached 
Spanah. | kept there till it stopped of its own accord at one of the gates. maturity. and the savage proprietor survived every ting he loved or 
H. Downes..| 5 El Almirante, Brig. 467 | 80 |} a | i Feb, 1829) The chief day in each year of the life of the young Duke was the an-| cared for. He died blind and miserable. There is not a stone of that 
razilian, | niversary of his father’s death; and the emotions which he experienced | accursed building standing upon another. The property has passed to a 
Ditto ......-| 6. Carolina, Brigantine 420 25 2 6 March, 1829) vearly on this occasion, and which inereased with every return of the | family of a different name; and the series of incessant calamity which 
aS Conde: . eee ee| = + : ¢ Apel fone | day, is said to have had a considerable effect in bastening his death. pursued all concerned in this «suel deed is as romantic as true.’”’ 
Wa. Rameay| 9 Dos An:gos, Brigant 35 1 | 9Nov., 1830 . ee, aa — ’ . ——_—__ 
Wok, Coulee, Brimera, Gaheoner.| 91 | 23 1 |22 Feb., 1831 WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST OF IRELAND. | SUNUINALY 
bi Bomeey 7 erect, ag a . : be Aone, sane | Wild Sports of the West; with Legendary Tales and Local Sketches. By tts ae ° 
ito .. 2.2.4.) 42. egalo, Brig..... 2 5: Sept, 31 as Menete * ear 9 2 eu ~ 
5 Sate i" *Rapitoy ah! aha oY, s- 2 +4 Sept, nose ce aeeee. —— oh Wiasenee.”., Yel. 2. She,.gp- at, tan | The Duke of Orleans, in making aa inspection of one of the Hospitals 
tne lass och Spanish} op a RS aly cme | One of these light and amusing productions which possess sufficient | of Paris, recognised in one of the wards a soldier who had greatly dis- 





* These brigs were chased and apenres up the rnver Bonny, and actually 
struck their flags tothe Fair Roeamone 


samond’s sailing the capture of these brigs must be attributed, 
—»_—— 


EARLY YEARS OF THE LATE DUKE DE REICH- 
STADT. 

[The following curious and interesting details are collected froma 
work at present unpublished, but on the point of making its appearance 
in Paris, under the title of “ Histoire Populaireet Complete de Napoleon 11, 
&c."" This open assumption of the forbidden title of “ Napoleon IL,” 
is somewhat singular, in the present state of the “liberty of the press” 
under Louis Philippe. The detaila which we give are said to have been 
obtained from authentic sources. | 

Until the year 1816 the education of the Young Duke was confided 
to the care of Madame de Montesquiou, under the immediate superin- 


tendence of his motier, Maria Louisa; but in April of the year just | 


named, the whole system of his education was changed, and Count 
Maurice Vietrichstein was appointed his tutor, in which office he was 
assisted by two distinguished literary men, M. de Forti and M. Collnis. 
It appears that the young Duke was quite ignorant, at the time of their 
occurrence, of the events of 1815, including the return of his father, his 
abdication, &c. The only means he bad of judging as to the aston- 
ishing changes which bad taken place, consisted in those immediate 
changes in his own personal position which were the consequence of 
them—such asthe appearance of new faces about him, new costumes, 
&e. and in particular the new mode of designating him, which beeame 
necessary on these changes, Hitherto he had been addressed invariably 
as Sire, and votre Majesté; but now he was not a little astonished to hear 
himself called Monseigucur, and votre Altesse—a change which appears 
to have by no means pleased him. It was in 1818 that the Emperor of 
Austria conferred on him the title of Duke of Reiehstadt: and on his 
first introduction to his grandfather under this title, on hearing himself 
announced as “His Highness the Duke of Reichstadt,” be inquired of 
his attendant,—“ Who is this new Duke ?"—on which a conference en 
sued that was 1"! thing but satisfactory to the “ ex-King;” nor could he 
be appeased till the Emperor himself took bim in his arms, and after ten- 
derly caressing him, promised that he should know all about the change 
in a few days, if he behaved well in theinierim. ‘The interim, however, 
brought with it that forgetfulness which had probably been reckoned 
apon; he became accustomed to his new title, aud made no further en- 

viries about it. The Duchess of Parma was unremitting in her atten- 
tion to her son while she remained at Vienna; but on quitting it for her 


Italian Duchy, the new ties which she contracted (and which, unhappily | 


for the fame of the widow of Napoleon, are but too well known) seemed 


in a greut degree to alienate her affections from her son—who is said to | 


have been deeply afflicted by the loss of her society. It is but justice to 


Maria Louisa to confess, however, that as soon as she heurd of the se- | 


rious nature of her son's illness, she hastened to Vienna and did not quit 
him till his death. 

From the period of the ex-Empress quitting Vienna, the mode of edu- 
cation adopted for the young Duke was entirely changed; and a direc- 
tion was given to it by no means incompetille with the claims of any 
destiny, however high, that might have awaited him. It has always been 
generally believed in France and [taly, and also in England, that the Duke 
of Reichstadt was kept in the most studious manner from the approach 
of ali Frenchmen, or from those persons of any nation who could by 

ibility be supposed capable of even hinting to him the secret of bis 
irth, the claims and destiny of his father, and his own possible position 
in connection with European politics: and it has been said and carrently 
believed that he owed to the ill-timed malice and mischief-making dispo- 
sition of Don Miguel the revelation of all these extraordinary events 
and circumstances. But this is not trae. During his infancy indeed 
these things, if not exactly concealed, were not absolutely revealed to 


him asa necessary part of his early education; but his questions relative | 


to them were vaguely answered, and ina manner not inconsistent with 
the truth, though certainly not explanatory of it. When, however, his 
infancy was passed, and it was found that his ideas were sufficiently pre- 
pared for the reception of that historical portion of his education which 
would include the knowledge of bis father’s life and deeds, these were 

no degree concealed from him, and the effect which the knowledge 
— — mee - young heart > mind are said to have been very 

able and highly interesting. He ; ist ' 

first recital of bis father's glories," oe Pd wegen 


gree of surprise aud admiration which deprived him of the power ol 


,aten ler to the Dryad, by whose fire the | those who tnke delight i: sports by flood or fietd. 
Regulo was preventod from relanding her slaves, Thisis the first instance of the | say more for Vol. L. than any exordium we could offer, we shall simply 
Black Joke having shown an inferiority of sailing; in which case, to the Fair Ro- | state, that by ‘‘the West” is meant the west of Ireland, and especially 


and his own early destiny, with a de- | 


| interest for readers of every class, and are particularly acceptable to | 


Connaught, the wildest district of that wild country; of which, by way | 
of introduction, we copy a painfully pleasant sketch by the author, re- 
| ferring to a story, previously told, of an assault on the dweliing of a Mr. 


Morden. 
‘*T have (he says) God help me! no fancy for what the Trish call activ 
jamusements. [ would have no ambition to hold a nocturnal collogu 


| with Me Bulger (a noted micoight robber;) nor would it afford me satis- 


As our estracts will | 


| tinguished himself in Napoleon's campaigns. “ My brave fellow,” said 
| his Royal Highness, approaching and taking iim by the hand, “I hope 
| to hear shortly of your recovery. The country cannot spare the ser- 
| vices of ——’’—*' My Lord,” interrupted the veteran, “ when I was at 
| Jaffa, sick of the plague, the Emperor condescended to take me by the 
hand; buthe did not wear gloves,” 


Lord Brougham.—We are happy to state that the health of Lord 

| Brongham has, with occasional slight exceptions, been very good lately. 
€ | His Lordship will, we are assured, ere long, take a direct lead in the Ca- 
Y) binet: several changes are in contemplation, Lord Althorp will, it is 
helieved exchange office with another Minister, and two of the present 





faction to listen to solemn assurances of his determination to ent my | Cabinet intend to retire. 


| closet with three robbers and a case-knife. 1 love uninterrupted repose 


. 
jand it Would annoy me to have my window 


| metry of a woman's well-formed leg ; but Miss Morden’s would have n 


over, a murderer quietly cantoned within aroom or two of mine; an 
though the man may be ‘honest,’ as my loving cousin believes and ver 
fies, yet one feels nervous in being within a dozen yards of a man wh 
has thinned the population for the third time. Your stupid Engtishma 
| retires to bed after his daily labour is ended—your livelier Milesian the 
only lays himself out for pleasure, and betakes himself to shoot ate ju 


throat. [would not give one farthing to spend half au bour ia a dark 


dismantled at midnight, and 
| my eaotire toilet annihilated, by a well-directed volley of paving-stones. 
| Oo carth there is not a more enchanting object than the exquisite sym- | 


. | Sir Stratford Canning, formerly Minister to the United States, bas 
; | arrived in town during the week, beving brought the object of his mission 
}to the Sublime Porte—the boundary of Greece, to a successful termi- 
| nation. 


o| The Viscomte de Nugent (not the Lord of Lilies.) a young French 


charms for me, if pretuded by a discharge of musketry. ‘I'here is, more- | author, who has distinguished himself by the royatism of his works, was 


adjudged the other day in Paris to a considerable fine and eight months’ 
j.| imprisonment. The Viscount, being on the point of marriege with Ma- 
o| demoiselle de Santot, a young lady of good family, their union was 
n | triumphantly solemnized the very day after sentence was passed; and 
n | this loyal young couple will consequently pass the honeymoon, and two- 
s- | thirds of the first year of their marriage, in prison. 


a 





tice of the peace, or, still better, amuse himself with atoo-rooamong; The French Carlist journals assert that the motive of the Duke of 
the peelers. Do you go out to dinner? Calculate on being fired at | Brunswick’s expulsion from Paris, was his riva!ship with the Heir Appa- 
| when reterning. Do you require a physician? The odds are, that the | rent in the good graces of a pretty little widow, who has since, we un- 
honest doctor is qualified for a patient himself before he leaves your | derstand, followed the Duke into banishment. 


jlawn. Do you delightin hunting?) You will find the monotonous pe- 


| riod of waiting at the cover-side agreeably diversified by the occasion: 


quaint you that the quadruped is no more, and that the gentleman wh 


) whistle of a musket-bullet from some ambushed Rockite; and if you 
venture to send a horse out to evercise, your groom returns solus, to ac- | 


A marriage between the Grand Duke of Florence and the Princess 
| Marie d’Orleans, is said to be in contemplation. The Grand Duke isa 
| gallant widower, and the most popular of the Italian Princes. 


al 


o| ‘The lete Emperor Alexander is known to have hazarded his fortenes 


despatched him sent you his regrets that he was so unlucky as to miss | at Austerlitz, against the advice of the Russian Commanders; Kutusow 


yourself; but, by the assistance of the Blessed Lady—for they are 


aj even implored him on his knees to wait the arrival of the Archduke 


pious and religious race—he hoped to be more successiul on a future op- | Charles and Bennigsen’s forces; but there was too much ambition in his 


portunity. Are you fond of a quadrille? Ascertain before you attem; 
of honour stationed at the door. Are you, unfortunately, a parson 
Insure your life to the uttermost farthing you can raise—arrange you 


| youthful temperament to brook procrastination. It was the first confliet 


your first chassez, that the ball-room windows are bricked up, anda guard | in which be had been personally engaged, and he bore himself through 


? | it with high courage. Among other escapes, be had his horse shot under 
ir | him, aad wes saved from falling into the enemy's hands whilst he lay on 


afairs—perfect your will—end, if you be curious in posthumous renown, | the ground, by the gallantry of a common Russian soldier, named Ilia. 


prepare your epitaph; then demand one thirtieth of your tithes—yo 
are a dead man to a moral! and your heirs, executors, and assis 
cure of opulence within a fortnight. 
but I, as L premised, ‘ have no ambition. 








says this intelligent traveller, ‘under a dark gray cloud, which is eve 


u | This man refuséd any other mark of Imperial favour for the service, Le- 


s, se- yond that of being appointed body-coachman to his master. When the 
All this is pleasant and exciting ; Emperor Alexander died, neither persuasion nor argument could induce 


the faithful [ia to sever himself from his Sovereign’s corpse for a single 


Of the more immediate scene of his sporting exploits, the writer's ac- | instant; and he not only drove the car which conveyed it from Tagamok 
| count is also very pleyfal. He tells us: “I have no talent for statistics; | to St. Petersburgh, but, in defiance of the severe coldness of the season 

but if my memory serve, the interesting portion of the British empire |} and his advanced yeers, kept watch every night over the Imperial re- 
from which I write is thus laid down by a modern tourist :— it lieth,’ | mains, sleeping outside of the carriage. 


rt  The widow of,Captain Nesbitt, who has returned to the stage, was for: 


| more discharging itself on the earth, but like the widow's cruise, isnever merly Miss Mordaunt. 


exhausted. It is bounded on the south and east by Christendom and 


part of Tipperary. on the north by Donegal, and on the west by the sa 
say. It abounds in bogs, lakes, and other natural curiosities; its so 
consists of equal quantities of earth and stone; and its surface is so ac 
| mirably disencumbered of trees, shrubs, hedges, and ditches, that an ir 


it The Bareness de Feucheres.—This lady, whose name is so well known 
as connected with the will of the late Prince de Condé, bas been latel 

il ae . . : . y 

i. | living in comparative seclusion, but she is about to retarn to Paris, where 


she will resume her usual style of living, which is more than regal. A 


telligent backwoodsman was heard to declare with rapture. that it was | cerrespondent, who afew months ago saw this lady at bigh mass in the 


the most perfectly cultivated territory in Europe. Farther,’ saith the 
tourist, ‘its gentry are a polished and religious race, remarkable for their | 


chapel of the King of the French, says, her appearance contrasted 
strongly with that of the Queen and Princesses. They entered the cha- 


: : A ae vel witk re led is , our. ss, rev 
| punctuality in pecuniary transactions, and their freedom from a litigious pel without the least display of grandeur. The Baroness, however, 


} Or quarrelsome disposition. The prevailing mode of belief among th 
| upper classes is anything anianism—that of the people, pure popery.’ 


\ AFFECTING STORY OF A DOMESTICATED SEAL. 


*** About forty vears ago a young seal was taken in Clew Bay, and do- , - os : 
mesticated in the kitchen of agentleman whose house was situated on | '#8t in her 66th year. Sir John Honeywood, Bart., died on Wednesday 
j the seashore. It erew apace, became familiar with the servants, and | Week. st his seat, Evington, in Kent, in the 45th yeer of hisage. The 


_ Walked up the centre, attended by a Chamberlain, two ladies of honour, 
» | aud a Page to act as trainbearer. And this is the English girl Sophy 
| Dawes, the daughter of a fruiterer. 


Deaths..—Lady Georgiana Buckley died at Leamington on Monday 


| attached to the house and tamily: its habits were innocent and gentle, it | Right Hon. Richard Ryder died on Tuesday last, at bis seat, Westbrook 
| played with the children, came at its master's call, and, xs the old man | Park, Herts. Edward Michael Ward, Esq., Minister Plenipotentiary at 
described him to me, was ‘fond as a dug, and playfulasa kilten.’ Daily | Dresden, died at Brighton on Wednesday week, in the 44th year of 


| 
| the seal went out to fish, and, after providing for his own wants, frequent 
Iv brought ina salmon ora turbot to his master. His delight inthe sum 


appendage of an lrish kitchen. For four vears the seal had been tha 
domesticated, when, unfortunately, a diseace, called in 


| mer was to bask in the san, and in winter to lie befere the fire, or, if per 
mitted, creep into the large oven, which at that time formed the regular 


_ | his age. 

‘ A favourite, or rather an indispensable dish at the tables of the Russian 
nobility, is Sterlet soup, made of small sturgeon, from the Neva, which, 
heing brought alive from Archangel, cost, during the summer season, 
s| from 500 to 1000 rubles each. A tureen, snfficient for a large party, of 


. - . 1 ‘ is country the | the favourite fish soups of Petersburg (which are made with Cham- 
\ertppawn—s Kiad of paralytic affection of the limbs, which generally | pagne and the richest French and Hungarian wines) has been known to 
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cost 3,000 rubles. No water is admitted into the composition, which is | 
said tu bave a very inebriating effect. 


The Royal Frederick, 129, will be laid down on the slip in the dock- 
yard at Portsmouth, from which tne Neptune, 129 will be launched on 
the 27th inst. 

Ben Macdui, Aberdeenshire, appears (according to the Scots papers), 
from the government trigonumetrical survey, to be the highest mountat 
in Scutland and in Britain, having been ascerigined to be twenty feet 
higher than Bea Nevis. ‘This is a cluse run, 490 to 4370, Poor ben 
Nevis! 

Goethe.—A medal to commemorate this celebrated writer bas been 
strack at Berlin. On the obverse is his pustrait, an excellent likeness ; 
and on the reverse, a swan bearing bim towards heaven, with a lyre on) 
his left arm, aod his right stretched to the starry Grmament. The motto | 
is “ Ad astra rediit d. 22 March, 1832." 

Phenomena.—Accounts from Geneva, of the 18th of August, describe | 
some remarkable natural phenomena, occasioned by the long heat and 
drought in that neighbourhood. In one case, the spontaneous combus- 
tion of grass and trees bas taken place; ana in another (commune d’Ar- 
rache), 250 acres of fine furest has been consumed by a subterranean lire | 
immediately under the surtace of the earth. 

A Swell. —A dandy, at Dover, was lisping out his wish to cross over to | 
Calais; ** But,”’ saic be, “I am terribly afraid of the consequences, | 
should there be a heavy sea.” “And you may be sure there will,” said } 
’, “ if you go; tor there could not be a greater swell in the channel.’ 


! 
| 

Where is the Key?—In an ecclesiastical case recently determined, | 
about the right of ringing bells, Dr. Lushington has decided “ that the | 
key of the belfry is in the minister”! What Chaplains for the Lock Hos- | 
pital. 

Bad Pun.—In each of the three pieces played often together at the | 
Olympic there is a boy, viz. Norah's child in the Dilosk Gatherer, the | 
Sweep in the Climbing Boy, and John Reeve in Cupid; is it surprising 
that the theatre is buoy ant / 

A Dog.—A dog, accidently buried under a mow of corn, was lately 
extricated alive, in Cambridgeshire, having subsisted without food for I> 
days. Well may it be said of him for tenacity, Brag is a good dog, but | 
Hold-Fast is a better. | 
The King of Prussia bas lately conferred the Order of the Black Eagle | 
upon Count Pozzo di Borgo, the Russsian Ambassador at Paris. 

A geueral revision of the monetary system is about to take place in | 
Switzerland. The variation of the standard value of the coinage at dif 
ferent periods and in the different cantons is felt as a great evil which 
calls for alteration. 

The Duchess de Coigny, mother-in-law of General Sebastiani, died « | 
few days since. [t is stated that goid to the amount of 500,000/. was | 
found in her apartments. 





Napoleon's Mother.—Her will is the subject of conversation in all so- 
cieties at Rome. The following are the most remarkable bequests 
which have transpired :— 

“4 legacy of 50,000 piastres to the mother of the Duke of Reichstad). 

“100,000 piastres to each of ber sons and daughters. 

“A very considerable legacy fur a pious and religious establishment at 
Rome, under the direction of tbe testimentary executors. 

“The Mont de Pieté, of Rome, to be the receptacle at the time of Ma- 
dame Letitia’s death of her diamonds and other valuable effects, which 
are valued at least at ten millions of Roman piastres. 

“ A legacy in money or jewels, to the amount of 1,000 sequins, at the | 
choice of each of the testimentary executors. 

“All the remainder of her property, in furniture, income, plate, dia- | 
monds, jewellery, pictures, and precious effects of all kinds, is willed to 
the eldest, or fidei commis, of the possessor or tenant, who must be the di- 
rect male descendant from Napoleon. If there should be two sons of 
the same age in this line, coming from father to son, both will become | 
tenants or possessors of the majority, which is to remain in the (amily of 
Napoleon until the extinction of the descendants of the different bro- 
thers 

“In case of the entire extinction of the male line of Napoleon (the 
children of the daughters being excluded), the property—vatued, all ex- | 
penses and legacies being deducted at 15,000,000 of Roman piastres | 
(about three millions sterling)—will become the exclusive property of 
the capital of Corsica, with the reservation of the legacy of 50,000 pias- 
tres for the boys born of the female line of Napoleon. 

“The Cardinal Fesch, brother of Madame Letitia, the Cardinal of 
Rome, and Torlonia, the banker, have been appointed testamentary 
executors. 

“The body of Madame Letitia is directed to be transported from 
Rome to Ajaccio, where her sons are to erect a monument, bearing thi 

inscription—* To the mother of Napoleun.”’ 

A legacy of thirty thousand piastres is given to the national church of | 
St. Louis of the French, for the perpetual celebration, by the dignitaries | 
of the Church, of a Mass to be sung daily, and a solemn service for the 
anniversary of the deaths of the Emperor Napoleon and Madame Le- | 
titia. 

The day her mortal remains will be taken from Rome to be conducted | 
to Ajaccio, donations are to be given to the poor; the 26 Curates of this | 

town are each to have 100 piastres for this purpose. Madame Letitia | 
bas desired, in ber wiil, her sons, and Cardinal Feseh, who possesses an 
immense fortune, and the most rare collection of pictures, to make their | 
lestamentary dispositions in favour of the direct line mentioned in her 
will, in order that the name of Napuleon may shine et the head of their | 
family, and retain the remembrance of their furmer greatness. 

Three eighty gun ships, upon the plan of the surveyor of the navy, | 
are ordered to be laid down immediately. 

Depaiture of the French Family —The ex-King Charles X., Duke of | 
Angouleme, and Duke of Bordeaux, took leave of Holyroodto-day at | 
nine. Inthe course of yesterday, Baillie Small and the Rev. Mr. Bade- 
noch waited on his Majesty and presented an address. His Majesty 
seemed much affected, and remarked ‘I shall ever keep it (the address) 
and guard it near my heart.’ It may be proper to state that Mr. Small 
aud Mr. Badenoch were selected to present the address, because through | 
them many acts of beneficence had been conveyed to the poor of Edin- 
burgh, the Board of Health, and House of Retuge. It should also be 
stated, that whatever the Royal party did in acts of charity was done 
without the least ostentation; and Charles hearing that Dr. Bourgon 
was giving the poor advice, he said, ‘ By all means, give them medicine 
also.” Among the last of the good deeds of this unfortunate Monarch, 
was a donation of money towards educating the children of the poor 
frish resident in this city. His Majesty is to embark from the China 
Pier, on board the United Kingdom steam-ship, for Hamburg. The 
Road Trustees commenceda road from the China Pier, by Trinity, when 
it was expected George [V. was to land there, and it has never been 
finished till yesterday, after it was known Charles X. was to embark 
from it.—Edinburgh Observer. 


Major Lawson, who came home from Oporto on leave, in consequence 
of differences, as we are informed, with Colonel Hodges, is about to re- 
turn to Portngal, accompanied by a General Officer of considerable ex- 
perience, under whose command Count Villa Flor served during the 
war. Several hundred effective men, who have enrolled themselves 
under Don Pedro, will go out with these gallant officers 

Paris, Sept. 18, 1832. 

The French Ministry.—Between this and the meeting of the Chambers, 
the dull racation, will, of course, Le relieved by a thousand-and-one ru- 
mours of the marches, and counter marches of the new aspirants for seats | 


| the reception of the distioguished state prisovers. 


| lestation as those of the Italian Opera. 


| safe in Switzerland, in personal communication with MM. Chateau- 


| est branch of the Imperial Family.’ 


| are Scotch. 


| having one with another a burden of 120 ‘ons. 


tioned, on!y 160 were taken or destroyed by the enemy ; the rest baving 


| eye AIGi ow. 


Consequently, take it “this way, or that way, of which way you will,” | 


my premises are still good; viz. thata Dupin ministry may be consider 
ea certain; always burting the, | hope uahkely, chaaces of any sudden 
revolutiouary movement. 
A new daily English paper is about to be started, the Bureas of which | 
is to be at Beunis's, where prospectuses are delivered. | 
A ‘true Bul’ has been returned against the Duchess of Berri, by which | 
the Princess wili be tried for her liie—when taken. 
_ The ea-Ministers are shortly to be removed trom the fortress of Iam, 
in Picardy, to a more salubrious place of detention, the Chateau de | 
Blaye, in the milder climate of Paragaux, which is now fitting up for! 
This amelioration of 
their peine is owing to the interveation or intercession of Prince Met. | 
ternich. 


Suspicions having been entertained for aome time past thet Monsicur | 
» & confideniial employé at the War office, betrayed official se-| 
crets to the disaffected in La Vendee, that gentleman was yesterday ar. | 
rested, and, it is said, convicting provis of his treason were found in his 
possession. 

NOTES, DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 

The interior decorations ot Covent Garden are proceeding with great | 
zeal end activity. The ornumentat department is copied (rym designs | 
of the celebrated Court theatre of Versailies; the arabesques being 
picked out in white, crimson, and gold. Judging from the effect already 
produced, we have no hesiiation in saying that it will preset the most 
brilliant theatrical coup d'wil ever witnessed in this country. Several new 
arvangements have been completed to facilitate the access of the public ; 
and the avenues to the dress buses are now as distinct and Iree irom me | 
The theatre opens with anew | 
historical piece from the pen of Pianche. Several other important novel- 
ties are in rehearsal. | 

The representation of a translation of Sheridan Knowles's play of | 
* Caius Graechus,” has been proscribed by the French “ Censare.” } 

During the month of August there were performed in Paris twenty 
uew pieces at the different theatres; to wit—oue tragedy, one melo-dra- 
ma, three dramas, and filteen vaudevilles. 

Mademvpiselle Mars has beon engaged for a year at the Theatre Fran- 
cais, ata salary of 39,000f. —£ 1,200. 

The Adelphi, in Loudon, opens on Monday week with anew drama 
from the pen of Mr. Baile Bernard, founded oa Washington Irving's sto- 
ry of Rip Van Winkle, in the Sketch. Book. 

The Queen of Spain and the Queen of the French are well known to | 
have carried on for some time an affectionate and confidential corres- 
pondence with each other. 








At length active measures are ostensibly adopted for the capture of 
the Dachess of Berry; but that enterprising Princess is now said to be 


briand, Hyde de Neuville, O'Mahony, and FPitz-James. The pretensions 
of Henry V. are not, however, the only claims put forward to the 
French throne, for you will perceive that certain persons dream of Na- 


| poleon IIL. (Louis Bonaparte’s son,) whose portrait, by the way, is to be 
| seen in the windows of all the print shops. 


Others, legitimate Bona. 
partists, however, contend for the rights of King Joseph, because, ‘by | 


| the Constitution of the empire, the inheritance of the throne (failing in 


the right line) ascends to the eldest, instead of descending to the young 


Scotsmen in England.--\t is supposed that there are about 100,000 
Scotsmen in the metropolis: yet there are in communion with the | 
Church of Scotland only six congregations. The whole number of | 
Scotsmen who are regular attendants at these six churches does not ex- 
ceed 2000. Not one-sixth of the foliowers of the Rev. Edward Irving | 
About fifty young men, apostles of the new faith, preach 
every day io the streets and janes of London atd the suburbs. In Liver: | 
pool it is supposed there are about 25,000 Scotsmen, of whom vot above | 
2,300 attend Scotch places of worship. In Manchester there are 


30,000 Scotsmen; but the only Scotch Chapel which has for many 
| years been in the town, isthat ot the Rev. Messrs, Jack and M'Kerrow, 


; - “ . | 
in connexion with the Scoich Secession Church. 


Since the appearance of the cholora in the metropolis four reporters 
and one editor bave fallen victims to the malignity, namely, Mr. God- 
win, of the Morning Chronicle establishment: Mr. Motherwell, of the | 
Morning Post (both Parliamentary men;, Mr. Palmer, of the Globe ; | 
Mr. Purcell, a miscellaneous writer; and Mr. Henchall, editor of the 
Alfred, all much regretted by theirfriends. No rank or station in society 
is now secure from this disease, which, since its first appearance in Great 
Britain and Ireland, bas bereaved many families of its dearest members. 
Mr. Godwin, jwho was a brother of Mrs. Shelly, possessed, as a writer, 
much of the literary power of bis family. 

Method of Placing an Old Picture upon a New Canvass in Oil Colours.— 
When your picture has been properly placed, and the oi! canvass has 
been removed with due caution, wipe the wrong side of the picture with 
a fine cloth; when it is dry. place the wrong side upon a light gauze, 
then give it a coat of Spanish white, take a painted canvass not dry, | 
and place the picture upon this canvass, put it into a press, and when the | 
painting is completely dry. if the operation bas been well performed, the | 
painting will be fourd upon a new canvass, and will not be at all in- | 
fluenced by wet weather. Some persons give two coats of Spanish | 
white upon the gauze, leaving the first to dry before the second is given, | 
and i: is not till this second is completed that they put the painting upon, , 
the canvass. 


Every Day a Ship is Lost.—From an exsmination of Lioyd’s Lists 
from the year 179310 the commencement of 1°29, it has appeared that 
the number of British vessels alune, lost during that period, amounted, 
on an average, to no less than one anda half daily. We learn from Mo- 
reau’s tables, that the num! er of merchant vessels employed at one time 
in the navigation of England and Scotland, amounts to about 20,000 
Out of 551 ships of the 
royal navy of England lost to the country during the period above men- 





either stranded or foundered, or having been burst by accident—a striking | 
proof that the dangers of naval warfare, however great, may be far ex- 

ceeded by the storm, the burricane, the shoal, and all the other perils of 

thedeep. During the last great war in Europe, 32 British ships of the | 
line went down to the bottom in the space of 22 years, besides seven 50 | 
gun ships, 86 frigates, end a multitude of smaller vessels. The navies of | 
the other European powers—France, Holland, Spain, and Denmark— | 


| were almost annihilated during the same period, so that the aggregate of | 
| their losses must have many times exceeded that of the kingdom of Great 


Britain. These numbers, we believe, very far exceeded what most peo | 
ple would have supposed. To this immense loss of ships of war and of | 


| commerce, the imagination must beleft to supply the incalculable amount 


of wealth swallowed up with them, and the thousands of human beings | 


| whothns found a watery grave. More strength in the building might 


save half of this suffering. 


; 
Lunatics and Idiots in England,—From a report made in 1822, it ap. | 
pears, that there were at that time in England, in confinement in public | 
lunatic establishments, 1,189 mele, and 1,314 female lunatics, or idiots; } 
in private asylums, 1,770 males, and 1 964 females; in workhouses, &c., 
36 males, and 52 females: making, in the whole, 6.325 persons in con- 
finement. The number of individuals in the condition of lunatics or 
idiots, who were at large, or with their relations, was 3,029 males, and | 
3,193 females; moking a total of persons at large, of 6,222. The total | 
number of lunatics was 6.066, and of idiots 5,741; making together, 
12,547 insane persons. To these must be added above 1.500 persons, 


| woman resident there, and a stranger. 


in the Cabinet. Those who have the ‘nine points,’ named possession, | belonging either to parishes from which no returus had been made when 
in their favour, will naturally cling to their places, with the native tena- | the lists of the clerks of the peace were made out, or to towns which | 
city of Gallic statesmen ; amongst this class I particularly allade to Mon- | #¢ Counties of themselves. and which are not included io this summary, 
talivet and Sebastiani, neither of whom will be wanted in the new-mo-| This addition makes the whole number above 14,000 of whom not fewer 


Caledonian Canal.—Ac ording to the aunual report jast published, the 
tonnage rates for the year ending May, 1532, were £2,030; rents of 
property, dic. £209; tota: receiys, £2,519, This expenditure upon the 
canal was £3,495; aad interest upon advances £847 ; total expenditure 
£3,742. ‘The wuwber of passeges on tte conal has been 1,246, of which 

43 nave been by steam vessels. — Scotsman. 


Duel at Liverpool.—The principals were Me, Orwe of Liverpool, and 
Mr. RB. 'T. Pewson. The parties fired two shots. and on the secoad dis 
charge Mr. Peirson veceived his adversary's fire in the right shoulder. 
The wound was, however slight, and the parties immediately after left 
the ground.— Gore's Advertiser. 

Cumbernauld Picty—A person recently returned from the village, 
gives the following as afaithfal report of a conversation between an old 
* Weel, Janet, ha'e ye had ony 
cholera in your town yet?" © Na,” replied Jenet, * thanks be to Provi- 
dence! we ba’ena had 4 ense hore yet; but | firmly believe, to gie every 
ane bis due, that its Admiral Fleming we should thank, for he has clap- 
pit twa constables at ilk end o' the town, sae that oae gangrels ever get 
their nose int.” 

FEMALE FASHIONS. 

The only novelty noticeable emong the tashions of the week, isa small 
capote of cherry-coloured watered silk, the front veing shaped into 
swall points, that meet under the chin instend of strings, and turning up 
slightly towards the centre. It istrimmed with bows of cherry-coloured 
ganze ribbon, beautifully shot with white, and a small heron’s feather. 
The crowns of bonnets are no longer meade to fall beck, but, although 
still small, quite perpendientar, When composed of pate grey or ca- 
met's hair silk, they are trimmed with china-asters, balsams, or double 
larkspurs.—The bows are universally made without ends 

With dresses of plain chaty made for the evening, gauge sleeves may 
be worn; as it isa moterial that admits equally of silk or thread net, or 
lace, by way of trimming. Many chaly dresses are richly embroidered 
in floss silk; and to these long sleeves of blonde are generally added. 
Fall dress muslin evening dresses for young ladies, have a falling pele- 
rine of lace; and short sleeves trimmed with bows of coloured gauze 
riband. 

High ornamented combs are almost exploded; but, when worn, those 
of black buffelo horn are selected for ladies with fnir hair, and for black 
hair, very pale tortoiseshell or amber, or a new composition of gold co- 
floured gum, are preterred. But the most remarkable innovation in hair- 
dressing isthe introduction of plain Bei curls, which (by way poor 


| of economising their own time) has been atiempted by the leading cot 


feurs of Paris. The fashion is, however, so extremely unbecoming to 


| persons of prominent features, for whose adventoge the light erépe curls 


were originally invented, that it is not expected to become predominant, 
But whether flat or (rizzed, the curls are complete ly divided, so as to 
show the whole forehead. A very pretty ornament, called a cadenette, is 
likely this winter to replace those @ la ferronniere;—and another fanei- 
ful addition to the toilet has been introduced in the form of a black vel- 
vet that passes round the throat, and crosses in front, through a black jet 
ring; the ends falling to the topof the corset, ere confined on the bosom 
by a sevond jet ring, to which a broach pin is affixed, This litthe cravat 
being mounted with gold, bas a neat effect, ard is supposed to form an 
advantageous contrast to fair complexions, 

The little light morning eaps, originally mode to be worn under bon- 
nets, with a ruche of double piaited tnlle round the face, have now a 
third plaiting next the crown, edved with avery nerrow coloured riband, 


| whieh produces a better effect than the ends of riband at first plaited ia 


with the net. 

We have lately seen a beautiful bandéau (equally serviceable as a 
bracelet) of daisies in white enamel; the leavesand centre of the hower 
being composed of gold filigree. Another of a similar form wos de- 
signed in bunches of currants, the fruit being formed of uncut garnets or 
carbuncles.—Settings of the antique form still prevail; but the chains 
al’ Imperatrice so much worn last season, are now gene rally made with 
a stud of chrysophrase, bery |, or turquoise between each lozenge. 

Boudvoirs. ~The dressing-room of « woman of fashion, savea Parisian 
periodical, ought to be furnished with a Parisinn divan, an Algerine enr- 
pet, a perpetual fountain playing inte a crystal or marble basin, Lower- 
pots, with rustic feet and pedestals, in every corner of the room, an (la- 
gére, or raised stage, to display o thousand elegnot trinkets, a Japan table 


| ornamented with a toilet serviee of enamelled porcelein, and (ranspa- 


rent blinds to the windows, painted with choice landecay es. The boo- 
doir must be in a still more fantastic taste; end moveable tents are now 
made, which, with the aid of a ring affixed to the centre of the ceiling 
of any small apartwent, will in a moment convert it into a laxurious re- 
treat. These tents consist of curtains of # sort of tiffany silk, beautiful- 
ly painted in srabesques or bouquets of flowers, which are confined round 
the wainscot, and made to fall in flutings by weans of a rich silk cable. 
A Persian carpet, and a few silken cushions of otlomans, complete the 
furniture. An alabaster lamp is suspended from the centre.—London, 
Sept. 22. 

A new material has been introduced from Paris brought forward, we 
believe, asa novelty, among the wedding clothes of the Queen of the 
Belgians, somewhat resembling chaly, but having « corded appearance, 
It is chiefly made in white, with sprigs of different coloured leaves. 
White satin bonnets, lined with figured plush or velvet, are already very 
much iv request. They are trimmed with a knot of the same materials, 
and without the addition of flowers or feathers. Berets, and even tor- 
bana, are slready coming into vogue; and indeed the summer costume 
seems almost laidaside, A splendid troussrnu is snid to be preparing for 
Lady Louisa Russell; but the Duchess of Bedford, whose taste in dress 
is proverbial, will waitfor her retarn to town to com ilete the order. 
We understar d the lovely bride will be attired, d la Marife Francoise, in 
a dress of white satin, with a magnificent blonde veil confined in ber hair 
by a garland of orange blossoms ;—nearly us her fair cousin and sister-in- 


law, Lady Wriothesley Russell, appeared at her wedding, and was af- 


terwards pointed by Chalon, at the request of the Duchess. The seme 
artist also executed a beautifal «ketch of the Ladies Louisa and Georgia- 
na, their hair dressed d la Calypso, and looking through a garland of roses. 
A shade of claret, called Médoc. has been newly introduced, in chaly, 
for winter dregees, as ellasin terry velvet and ecachmere;: it is some- 
thing between amaranth and claret, and will mix well with Lise, pink, 
and the usual variety of showy colours. We learn, however, that fur- 
trimmings, particularly chinebilli and mins, are likely to be very much 
worn with winter-dresses. Plush of aself-colour is ae exploded. 
One of the most striking dresses of the Queen of the Belgians was a 
plain high morving dress, of the richest black velvet, to wear at hey morn- 
ing audiences during the winter. 

The Countess Guiccioli has been staying for some time at Brighton, 
accompanied by her brother, Count Gamba. The Countess is an uni- 
versal Etoerlie in all the fashionable circles where she visits, Lady By- 
ron was at Brighton ot the same time os the Countess, and these two 
celebrated ladies were, on one occasion, on (he Esplanade together, and 
repeatedly passed each other. 

Asa straw thrown up to see which way the wind blows, it may be ob- 
served that a new fashion bas just been introduced in Paris, of having the 
name and title on visiting cards surmounted by an embossed coronet, ac- 
cording to the rank of the person designated !—This does not savour 


| much of repablicanization. 


We hear that three gentlemen of property (whose names at present we 
shell not let transpire) are clabbing together to pay the expenses of a 
regiment of 800 men, for the service of Don Pedro ; and that t have 
nearly already collected together the requiredoumber.— London ‘aper. 

Lord and Lady Darbam have written again to say that they have been 
treated with great kindness by the Emperor of Russia, whe gave several 


entertainments in bonour of them, bul it does not appear that politically 
the mission of Lord Durham bas been attended with any striking success. 
Mr. Ellice. jun., the son of the late Secretary of the 


reasury, and ne- 






































































































delied Cabinet; those who, unlike Sterne’s siarling, wish to ‘get in,’ 
such as Guizot, Bertin de Vaux, and the Duc de Broglie, the three Doe- 
trinaire chiefs, will keep the poll open to the last minute: while those 
who are sure of their affair—t. ¢. M. Dupin and Marshal Soult—will let} 
things take their course, aware that if by any extraordinary shifting of 
the political vane of the Palace, the Doctrinaires and men of the Juste- 
Milieu should form a coalition, it would crumble to pieces from its own | 
inherent weakness in a few weeks. if. in the bare possibility of things 
such an ‘untoward’ combination should intrigue itself into temporary | 
power, then Dupin would be named President of the Chamber, end the | 
‘ forioru hope’ would be ousted by overwhelming majoritiesia the House. ' 


phew of Earl Grey, was bonoursd with especial notice by the Emperor, 
we : ; ; | who condescended to condole with him on the loss of his mother, 
Sacrilegious Theft !—It is with feelings of the most inconceivable hor-| the news of which reached St. Petersburgh soon after the arrival of Lord 
ror we have to ennounce to the public, that a man, named Paddy Eus- | Qurham. 


lace, stole a waistcoat,on Monday last, from the Lord Bishop of Kildere Pei dresse each 
—that humane and exemplary Prelate who charitably conters upon the | On TT: ‘ oon = ry vs gpend wok 

esar af tdediaedantin ol namie ee Daa | other's brains, by “ mutual consent,” on the plainsof St. Dennis, Their 
“ be eK © uitk for two pence a quart! Paddy | united ages could not exceed forty-five years.—French Paper. 

Bustace’s only escoce for taking the waistcoat is, that he wanted a coat — : 

and breeches. ond considered one waistcoat of the Bishop'slarge enough | Asterrte chase took place at Paris on the 10th inst. which was attend- 
to suit him with both articles. He is also anszious, when he shou!d meet | ed by Se amber of Gattngulched os re ste young Bes és Ne 

the worthy divine in bis new clothes, in true scriptaral phrase, to be able was the winner on the occasion. 


to say to bim—-" § waz naked, end you clothed me.” The Countess Guiccioli.—The visit of this celebrated lady to this coum- 


than 11,000 were paupers. 
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try, and the leteunet whieh the passion of the noble and noblest poet of | of the People of England, than by setting off for Bath, and making a for their votes will be just as well known under that system as any other. 
ina days has excited about her, induces us to think that a slight | speech, at a partisan meeting there, in favour of Mr. Roebuck—a gen- | The language of the market-table will be, in ninety-nine instances out of 


sketch of her life may not be anacceptable to our readers; and we un- | 
dertake it the more willingly, as it nay combat the false impressions afloat 
in England respecting her. The Countess Guiccioli is descended from 
a noble and ancient family, and, while yet searcely more than @ child, 
contracted a marriage with Couat Guiccioli, in which the feelings of her 
family were more consulted than the heart of the young lady. Count 
Guiecioli’s very large tortune, his rank and coanexions, rendered him a | 
devirable matel, in the eyes of all the noblesse at Ravenna; but the dif- | 
ference of age, he being above forty years senior to bis bride, and the | 
difference of pursuits and tastes that such a disparity of age creates, soon 
led to domestic unhappiness, that was followed by a separation, sued for 


tleman of whom the city heard nothing before, and who (albeit an 
harmless personage in his own sphere, for eny thing we know about 
him) would probably, as member for Bath, be no more then & tool or 
faggot in the bands of the Member for Middlesex. The latter would 
doubtless have small objection to come forth in the Reformed Parlia- 
ment, as chieftain of a convenient janta of his own,—a circamstance 
attaching more personal weight than has heretofore eppertained to that 
honourable gentleman.— Times. 
FROM THE SAME. 

The game played by Mr. Hume and his apprentice Roebuck, at Bath, | 

was of too selfish and vulgar a description to exhibit any lack of imitators 





a hundred, a correct index to the contents of the ballot-box; and there 
can be no landlord who desires to coerce his tenantry but must know 
how to read it. If, on the other hand, the habit of reserve and bypocrisy 
which is necessary to the efficacy of the ballot should prevail more exten- 
sively than we expect, is it not obvious that in the same degree the inter 
change of opinion and feeling must be frozen and impeded; that in elec- 
tioneering »ffairs there will be less than heretofore of enthusiasm and ex- 
citement; that many who are now impelled by feelings which, but for 
the intercourse of society, wonld have remained dormant, to give an in- 
dependent vote, will begin to think fifteen, or ten, oreven five miles, 
rather a long ride for the purpose of giving a vote which will then neither 


he Countess and her relations, bat strongly opposed by the busband. throughout the country. We find, accordingly, that in several places | extort applause nor confer obligation. 


e Countess bad been but a short time married, when the attachment | 
to our noble poet commenced,—an attachment that her extreme youth 
and inexperience, aided by the powers of fascination so univ ersally attri- 
buted to the object of it, may well excuse, and which even death has 
not had power to destroy. On her separation from ber husband, the 
Countess sought the protection of her father; she accompanied him in | 
the exile to which his political opinions subjected him, and continued to | 
reside with him until he was recalled, wuen she returned with hia. and | 
has since continued beneath Lis roof, except while travelling with one of 
her brothers, the Count Gamba. Daring the whole period of Lord By- | 
ron’s attachment to her, the Countess Gaiceioli never left the protection ) 
of her father, and her devotion and unceasing attention to him during his 
exile has been no less remarkable than the total disinterestedness that 
marked her sentiments towards our distinguished countryman. 

New Dance —We quote the following from the grave pages of The 
Morning Chronicle. Something of the kind was wanting. The men | 
have got their new constitution—why not the ladies their new dance? | 

“ At the festivities last week at Ganton Park, the seat of Lord Saffield | 
anew dance was introduced, after quadrilles, waltzes, gallopades, and 
reels, and which far eclipsed them all. It bears the old name of cotilion | 
but is totally new, and unequalled in spiritand effect. It begins by some 
six or eight couples waltzing; a chair is suddenly introduced into the | 
centre, in which the first gentleman seats his partner. He then leads up 
and presents each of the other gentlemen in snecession. If the lady re- | 
jects, the discarded retire behind the chair; but when ‘the right man’ | 
arrives, she springs ap, the tone and accent of the music are accelerated, | 
and off she waltzes with the elected—the rest seize (heir partners, and | 
the circle is continued. All in turn go throogh the process, Three chairs | 
are then placed. A lady (in succession) is seated between two bearers, 
who importunately solicit her reluctant regard, till at length she gives | 
herself to one, and waltzing is resumed. A gentleman is then seated in 


a centre chair, hoodwinked, and a lady takes the place on each side. In! 


the Reform interest appears to he divided againat itself, while Toryism 


As opponents to the innovating temper of the times, our chief objec- 





stands single, condensed, andunbroken. It ought to be recollected, for | tion to the ballot is not political, but moral. We think it the best for na- 
unknown it eannot be to almost any man, that an elective battle between tional morality, vigour, and happiness, that any thing connected with our 
two or more members of the liberal party may end, not merely in the | elections should be open and above board. If, however, we could bring 
defeat of one of them, but in the triumph of the common enemy over | Ourselves to consider the question merely in relation to the interests of 
both. Suppose the entire constituency of a certain borouzh, returning | Party, we should not hesitate to express the belief that the Tory party 
one member, to consist of 200 voters—180 Liberals, and 120 Tories. 1{ | Would be great gainers by the ballot, and our surprise that the Whigs and 
there be but one reform candidate, A, the issue of the contest can be easi- | Radicals should still continue urgent for the adoption of that system. 
ly forseen—the Tory, B, isbeaten by a nett majority of 60. But, unfor- | How have the ten pound householders, on their side, acted with respect 
tunately, during the canvass of A and B, some professed reformer, C, | to the business of registration ? The most clamorous advocates for the 
learns that the Whig or popular interest is strong in this ill-fated borough. | Bill have in thousands of instances neglected to qualify themselves to vote 
His vanity is tickled by the assurances of party jobbers, that, notwith- | under it. Are these perties so senseless as to learn nothing from a fact 
standing A's admitted principles, he is not personally so sure of success , Which indicates so plainly what would be the effect of the ballot ? Those 
as C himself would be, if be were to appeal to the electors. The expe- | who in support of the Bill were ready to fire houses, and slay Kings, 
riment is tried—A gets 100 votes; C 80; and, the opposite being left un- | Queens, and Bishops, so long as they could push each other on, were 
disturbed, the Tory, B, is “ duly elected” by the remaining 120. found totally worthless: the moment a little individual, isolated, unex- 
The Englishman who occasions such a result is a traitor to reform, and | cited exertion was required. What would the whole class of such men 
bis country’s enemy. Nor can the assumed uncerteinty of the final event | be worth at an election under a system of ballot? Positively nothing. 
of such a contest, from ignorance of the precise strength of the several | Not a man of them would give a vote tor which be w as to receive nei- 
parties, be pleaded in excuse of the third, or interloping and busybody, | ther thanks nor applause at the expense of half a day’s time, or the risk of 
candidate. I is bis duty, his bounden duty, to ascertain that no evil will | soiling the hoofs of his nag. Among the Tories we may say, without 
arise from his pretensions. The agents of the two Liberals ought to com- presumption, that there are few persons ofa character so ligkt, and to 
pare notes soon afier the canvass of each has heen completed, and the | persons of a character not so light it seems evident that under the sys- 
weaker ought at once to resign, Any other course is obvious treachery, | tem of ballot the election would be almost entirely abandoned. Do the 
—it is Toryism in masquerade,—it undermines and blows up the reform | Whigs and Radicals imagine that they can afford to lose the numerous 
power with combustibles from her own magazines. Why, then, should adherents of whose effective aid at every election the system of ballot 
not the moversof this unballowed war be reproached and reprobated in would probably deprive them ? 
every quarter? By pointing out those spots where the germ of such fa- *. ew a ee 
ile disened begins A show itself, the mischief may be blighted ere it | TWELVE DAYS LATER FROM LONDON, 
fully vegetates. In Dorsetshire, as is announced bythe Sherborne Iris, | By way of Halifax, we have, through the Boston papers, London 
three boroughs are in danger of being overlaid by the Liberals themselves. | dates to the evening of October 4th. They announce the capture of 
a by Poole, and Shaftesbury are thus threatened ; but we trust that | Aleppo by the Turks,—the formation of a new French Ministry ,—of an 


this perplexity of choice, the ‘Tantalus of the mirth remains; till by a| after the notoriety now inflicted on them, the author of the schism wil} unsuccessful attack upon Oporto by the Miguelite troops,—contradict 
sudden resolution he decides for right or left, uncovers his eyes, and | give wayintime. A Tory band is leagued in every corner of the king- | the reported death of the King of Spain,—and abate the apprehension 


walizes away with the chance-directed partner, followed as before by 
the rest. The chairs are now placed triangularly dos a dos, and three 
ladies are thus seated. The youths pace round them in a circle, till 
each of the fair ones throws her handkerchief, and away they again 
whirl. The men then appaar to deliver to each, but to one alone is 
tery a ring; and the dance conclsdes by the ladies passing hand in 

and through erches made by the extended arms of the gentlemen; and 
each seizes his partner, and once more swings round the circle.” 

Police— Queen Square.—Penny Theatres.—A youth, named Lock, was 
charged with creating a great disturbance in the Broadway, West- 
minster. 

It appears that a number of Penny Theatres have lately been got up 
in various parts of the metropolis, ‘There are two in the Broaaway— 
one being an opposition theatre, set up in an empty bovel, by a soldier, 
belonging to the Coldstream Guards. ‘The inhabitants have been much 
annoyed by the congregation of low characters, and the police were or- 


dom, and ready to pounce upow each ill-gnarded post. Is it not mon- | which had been felt, as to the issue of the Belgian controversy. 
strous that men signing themselves “reformers” should hold the candle | Says a London date of the evening of Oct. 4th, “ The King of Spain, 
to this crouching piracy 7 j although not out of danger, is improving in his health, and hopes are en- 
Perhaps the borough of the whole United Kingdom, whose parties | tertained of his rocovery. Madrid has remained tranquil during bis ill- 
and combinations are at present best worth attending to, may be the far-| ness, but troops had been marched to its vicinity, with a view to the 
famed Harwich,—the Dawson Harwich, and Herries Harwich,—where | possibility of popular disturbances in the event of his death, and of a dis- 
the patronage of the Crown and Government was turned by the above | puted succession between his daughter and Don Carlos.” 
two consummate artists against the power which had bestowed it. That, |” Private letters from friends of freedom in Germany, give but little rea- 
possibly, may have been considered fair, as what would not be, by | son to expect that any resistance will be made to the Frankfort protocols 
Tories in pursuit of personal aggrandisement? But that which Toryism | either by Sovereigns or subjects. The people are represented as indig- 
seldom does. and what has brought down, in sundry instances, the con-| pant, but not by any means prepared for resistance ; indeed the thought 


tempt of that faction upon its reform rival, the most unfair self-sacrifice | 
that ever was attempted bas now taken place at Harwich. The consti- 
| lent attack was made upon the King of Bavaria as he approached the 


gates of the city. A mob collected and pelted him with stones, and he 


tuents, 210 in number, being split into three classes,—the most numerous 
of which are Whigs, or supporters of the Grey administration,—Messrs 
Tower and Disney have (it is stated elsewhere) received their promises 





dered to take them up, The prisoner, who was dressed in some rasty 
armour, and a soldier's jacket, was standing at the door, blowing a trum- 

t, and inviting people to walk in, when he was apprehended. The 

ove}, which is No. 7 Broadway, was filled with low characters, who de- 
camped at the appearance of the police. Some demanded their money 
back, but the treasurer, it was found, had been the first to take flight. 
The prisoner, who said he had been employed by the soldier, was re- 
manded. 

A letter was picked up in the theatre by one of the constables, after 
the clearance, of which the following is a copy :— 

“To the Gavernur of Mr. Harcourts subskription Theter 

“ Sir, This cums hopping a ar wel to enform u as how ise got a noshun 
as I can hact as wel has most pepel an i shud like to hact at yure Theter 
if as how u pleses i as been larning Hamlet for the last nine months an i 
thinks in 3 or 4 more wekes asi shal be Quite parfek an I wil call onu 
ina fu days an reburs to u the part of hamlet an [ thinks u wil engage 
me in a minnet so no more at this pressent time 

your humbet sarvent to command 
“ ARGUS'TUS MORTIMORE 

* Postskrip to this litter—This his not my rale name has i dusent want 
my frends to noican hact til afteri dus hact. I has seen Mr. keen hact 
an I thinks as I can do it has wel an I has a better woise an can speke 
more louder.” 

Characteristic Anecdote of Irish Pride-—Daniel Byrne well known in 
Dublin, in the 17th century, by the name of “ Daniel the Tailor,” was 


to the amount of more than 90 votes. Next comes the Herries junta of 
70 or 80 Tories, and last of all the outlying Liberals, forming the remain- 


of the latter does not appear to have entered into their minds. 
Accounts from Frankfort on the Maine state that onthe 2Ist ult. a vio- 


is said to have received serious injury. 
Large levies of troops were on the Northern frontier of France, and 
the government was making preparations for whatever might happen. 


der, of about 40 or 59. What happens then? Mr. Leader, a vehement; Anew Ministry had been formed in France, with Marshal Soult as 


liberal, joins Mr. Herries, whom we shun to describe, and by their joint 
force of above an hundred electors, each taking the benefit of the other's 
votes, they patch up a gross poll of 108 or 110, throw out Messrs. Tower 
and Disney, the friends aad supporters of a genuine reform Cabinet, and 
leave the representation of Harwich a neutral quantity in the hands of 
Leader, an ultra Radical, and Herries, a conservator of all corruptions 
and abuses! This againistreason to thebill. Mr. Leader ought to fore- 
go such a paltry ambition. The sense of the Harwich electors is enough 
declared by the Whig posse of ninety votes; and the other of fifty, in 
the more democratic interest. How shameful, then, out of such mate- 
rials, to fabricate a majority for the incorrigible Tory ! The whole sys- 
tem, we repeat, which is now going forward, ought to command the most 
unwearied attention from every man who loves the constitution, to avert 
from the page of history this frightful record—* that an unreformed 
Parliament passed a magnificent law, and that a reformed Parliament 
| defaced it.” 

(FROM THE MORNING POST.—TORY PAPER.) 

At an election dinner, which was eaten the other day at Torquay, in 
| the county of Devon, Lord John Russell bad the modesty and discretion 
| to threaten the landed proprietors of that county with a change of his 
|opinion upon the subject of the ballot in the event of their influence 


| among their tenantry being employed in opposition to his interest. I 





the son of a forfeited gentleman who resided at Ballintlea, near Red | (#9 excite no surprise that Lord John has determined to mould his sent 
Cross, Co. Wicklow.—Daniel was bred to the clothing trade; and | timents upon the question of the ballot to the model w hich may seem to- 
having centracted for clothing the Irish Parliamentary forces under Crom- | him best suited to his own purposes, since it is notorious that upon the 
well, he made a considerable fortune. His son Gregory “whose de- | greater question of Reform he did the same thing. What is really sur- 
scendants took the name of Leicester,) was created an English Baron | prising in the case is, that he should be so frank and explicit in bis avowal 
in 1660, Soon after, as both were walking in Dublin, Sir Gregory said, | of the motives and feelings which govern his political opinions. All 


‘father, you ought to walk to the left of me, | being a knight and you | men have not, however, the very simple and easy mode of resolving po- | 


but # private individual.” Daniel answered, “ No you puppy, lL have | litical problems which is so natural or habitual to his Lordship, and as 


the precedency in three ways. First, Lam your senior; secondly, Lam 


your father; and thirdly, Lam the son of # gentleman, but you are but | 


we believe there are some honest advocates for collecting the suffrages 


| President. 
| The Prussian government had demanded that the French troops should 
| remove thirty leagues from the Belgian frontier, promising to withdraw 
its own the same distance, with the assurance that if the former enter 
| Belgium on the one side, the latter would do the same on the other. 
A famine was raging in the northern provinces of Sweden. 
An insurrection had broke out at Naples, but was speedily quelled. 
The Spanish armies were retreating from the Portuguese iemtiese. 


DON MIGUEL’S ATTACK ON OPORTO. 
Falmouth, Oct. 6. 

The long expected attack on Oporto by Don Miguel’s army was made 
on Seturday, 29th ult., which day is held sacred by the Catholic church, 
in honour of St. Michael, after whom the usurper is named, was there- 
fore thought propitious of victory against Don Pedro. On the two pre- 
ceding days a number of movements of troops bad been observed in the 
Miguelite encampment, all of which gave note of the intended attack, 
torepel which, Don Pedro and his commanders made the best disposi- 
| tion of their forces. The night of Friday was dark and lowering, and 
| before day-break rain fell in torrents. Nothing daunted, however, by 
| this ominous dawn, the Portuguese troops commenced the attack on 

Don Pedro’s line of entrenchments, directing their attention principally 
| to that portion entrusted to the defence of the British and French bri- 
| gades, under the command of Col. Hodges and Col. the Count de St. 
| Leger, upon which they bore down in a compact mass. They 
| were received with great coolness and determined bravery, but 
|the unexpected arrival of about 500 men to the ranks of the attack 
| ing party, who came suddenly upon the French brigade under cover of 
a large vineyard, compelled them to give way. Falling back, however, 
one partof the 10th cacadores, they returned to their former position, 
driving the enemy before them with great slaughter; but the im- 
) mense body of troops, amounting to 5000 or 6000, together with two 





of the people in the dark, we willingly take the present opportunity of 


the son of a poor lousy tailor.” Of Daniel's wit, the following, among pointing out one or two of the errors under which this latter class appear 
other instances, is related :—William Dawson, of Portarlington, ancestor | t0 Us to labour. . 
of one of our present noble families, one morning pressing him toa dram | In the first place, we think that the effect of the proposed change upon 
as they were going to hunt, said “ take it off, Daniel, it is but a thimble | the result of any popular election is prodigiously overrated. Admitting. 
full.” “ Yes, Willy,” said the other, “I would take it, if it were a hop. | tor instance, the complaint of Lord Jonna Russell, which is probably no 
rr full; thos remineing the squire of bis own old occupation, which was More than one of the ordinary subterfuges of disappointment and de- 
hat of a miller, feat, to be well founded, and that some of the Tory landlords of Devon 
* have really exerted to his prejudice a degree of authority over the votes 
OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS.—REFORM. | . their tenants of which the ballot would have deprived them, can any 
ody doubt who has had the opportunity of knowing the general condnet 
Mr. Hume and the Times. and character of Whig landlords that the latter bave exercised in his 
More than one complaint is made, that in places where the canvass of favour whatever authority or influence they possess in a manner at least 
Reformers has already been successfully completed, and where the re- equelly arbitrary and domineering? In estimating the effect of this kind 
turn of Reform candidates would, by the application of a little common of harsh interference, which we by no means defend, upon the final re- 
sense, public spirit, and mutual forbearance, be secure, some selfish and) sult, Lord John should reckon what he has gained by it as well as what 
meddling quack interposes, and raises the pretensions of a yet unheard- | he has lost; and, if he made this computation fairly, he would no longer 
of individual, which, if partially supported, can but serve to split the probably see the very selfish reason tor changing his opinion upon the 
strength of the Country party, to let in some Tory enemy through the question of the ballot which he has so distinctly avowed. If he has lost 
rent thus foolishly or panelonny occasioned. /upon balance by the undue dictation of landlords, this merely proves 
Bath seems to be a case in point. That city, meaning the se!f-elected | the fact that a greater portion of the land in Devonsbire is held by men 
Corporation of it, was fora considerable time represented by a Lord of | who differ from Lord John’s politics than by men who agree with them 
a Tory family, as colleague to Colonel Palmer. The more expanded | —a fact which cannot be alleged as the ground of a change of opinion 
constituency under the new Bill has been for three months past canvass- | upon an important political question, unless by some very weak, profli- 
ed by Mr. Hobhouse, brother to the worthy baronet the Secretary at) gate, and impudent person. 
War. Mr. Hobhouse is a gentleman resident ot Bath; a thorough, | But the interest of Whigs, Tories, or any other political party, is, it 


| pieces of artillery, which the Miguelite general brought against these 
gallant bands, obliged them to retire, which they did into a square sur- 
| rounded by walls, in front of the barracks oceupied by the British batta- 
lion. The contest now raged with terrible fary, and a momentary defi- 
ciency in the supply of ammunition to the British and French troops, 
| gave the Portuguese an opportunity of committing great slaughter in their 
j ranks, among which the officers suffered severely, both commanders, 
Colonel Hodges and Count de St. Leger, being wounded, Colonel Bur- 


| rell killed, and Maj. Shaw, and others wounded. The arrival, however,. 


| of three companies of the 10th, cacadores commanded by three privates, 
| two of them sons and one acousin of Count Feculia, enabled these brave 
fellows to beat back the enemy even beyond their first position, leaving 
| behind them a howitzer, two nine-pounders, a great number of killed 
}and wounded, and about eighty prisoners. While the fray here raged 
| so hotly, the attack was directed with great vigour against the lines to 
the left of the Foreign and British position, which was the ceatre, on 
the Braga road, and a smart firing of shot and shell was kept up from 
the batteries on the Villa Nova side of the river. But every where 
Don Pedro's troops met the enemy with that cool determination, which 
is the earnest of victory against an impetuous assailant. Till about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, the contest was maintained with vigour. About 
| this time, the firing of Don Pedro’s guns proved too hot for the enemy, 
and they retreated beyond the reach of their shot, and thus ended for 
| that duy all attempt to dislodge the constitutional army from Oporto. 
Don Miguel’s loss is calculated at nearly 2000 in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners; and Don Pedro's is supposed to amount to nearly 500, among 





steady, and enlightened Reformer. He is supported by the great bulk | will be said, less worthy of consideration than the interests and feelings 


of the Reforming interest in that city, by the two Members for West- | of those classes of voters whom the ballot will at once relieve from a | 
minster, and by Lord Grey's Government, so far as its influence ex-| state of thraidom subversive of their constitutional rights and pernicious | 


tends. We have said that it is three months since Mr. Hobhouse came | to their social character. The advantage of good government to the 
before the Bath electors, and that he isa stanch friend of Reform and | whole community will also, it may be contended, arise in the highest at- 
of Liberal Government. It is likewise known that a strong and invete-|tainable degree from that system of voting which affords the best secu- 
rate Corporation or Tory faction exists at Bath, quite ready to profit by | rity to individual independence. 

any act of impolicy or iniquity among the professed friends of Reform. | In these arguments there is, it must be confessed, a considerable share 


} 


What, then, mast be the thought of some amongst the latter, or rather! of plausibility; but their force is considerably diminished when we at- 
of one individual amongst them, when we state that he has just gone to | tempt to realise ia our imagination the probable working of the system . ‘ : " 
Bath, for no object, inconceivable as it may appear, but the evil one of | of ballot. That system can really bestow greater political independence | to on Sunday, who was supposed to be wending his way towards \V igo, 
breaking down the Reform interest, of dividing the house of good go- | than any they now enjoy only upon the very small number of persons off which place Don Miguel's squadron was said to be onthe preceding 


vernment against itself, and so far telping what yet he will, we trast, be | who will so far restrain themselves 
unable to effect? This man is Mr. Joseph Hume. It may be another | lence upon the political topics which engross and excite their immediate | 


whom area great many officers, nearly the whole of the British and 
French officers being either killed or wounded. Among the killed are 
Lieuts. Burton and Soper. The purser of H. M. S. Asia, received a 
fatal wound while viewing the action from a station witbin the lines. 
| Throughout the day Don Pedro displayed great coolness and decisicn of 
; conduct, and before he returned to his palace he went through all the 
| hospitals, and directed the necessary attentions to be paid to the wound- 


| ‘The fleet of Admiral Sartorins was seen within a few leagnes of Opor- 


us either to maintain an uniform si-| day. 


' 


The Marquess of Angiesea, Morgan.and Ebenezer Abbett. with troops 


of his blonders. He may not be conscious of designing mischief, or | neighbourhood, or to converse upon those topics in one spirit while they | for Don Pedro, sailed from Portsmouth on the Ist of Oct. for Oporto. 
agree that it is mischievous to play the game of the Tories; but if the | intend to vote in another. With re spect to all others, constituting, we | London, Oct 4 —Ti- ct icra, though much abated in virulence | 
pushing and interloping gentleman had been bribed for it, he could not | believe, an immense majority of those who can now be compelled to | still lingers in various parts of the country. The deaths per day are from 


more directly and intallibly promote the cause of Toryism against that! vote in a manner contrary to their wishes, the ballot will have no effect, 150 to 


200. 
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The agents of Don Pedro, in London, give a grand dinner to-day to | 
the recruits and petty officers, who are expected to sail nest week on | 
board the Wellington, for Oporto. } 

The letters received by the Flanders mail this morning state that there | 
was little alarm in Belgiam as to war. Commerce hes revived, and the 
markets were very brisk. 

City, Four o'clock. —Consols, 844 2; Ditto for Account 849 4. 

FUNERAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The remains of Sir Walter Scott have been consigned to the tomb, amid the 
~unfeigned regret of thousands. We understand that cards had been issued to 
nearly 300 persons, who almost all attended the funeral. One o’clock was the 
hour fixed on for the time of meeting, and for about an hour afterwards carriages | 
of different sorts, and gentlemen on horseback continued to arrive from Edinburgh | 
and other parts of the surrounding country, The company having partaken of | 
refreshments, adjourned to the library, where — heard an eloquent and affect- 
ing prayer from Principal Baird; and a little after two o’clock the melancholy 

rocession began to move from Abbotsford to Dryburgh Abbey. As the long, 
faneral train passed through the villages and hamlets, one universal feeling of 
deep sorrow pervaded all classes. Groups of people were assembled at different 
varts of the road, and on elevated points from which a view couid be obtained, | 


} 
Jost of them were in mourning, and many of them uncovered, The streets at 


Melrose were lined on both sides with the inhabitants in mourning, and uncover- 
ed. The shops of this and other towns were shut, and the signboards were 

vered with black. : 
«Before the body was eonsigned to the earth, the English burial service was 
read by the Rev. J. Williams, rector of the Edinburgh Academy. A little before 
five in the afternoon, the last offices were performed. 

The spot in which Sir W. Scott is laid is in the north wing of the splendid ruin 
of Dryburgh Abbey, now, alas! containing a more splendid rain than itself. 
Here is laid the body of Lady Scott, and also that of his uncle. The situauon 
is secluded, romantic, and quite congenial to all the ideas of the deceased. 

Falmouth. Oct, 6, 1832. 


The rumours of war which very generally prevailed last week have died away, | 
leaving no prospect, happily, of a speedy disturbance of that peace which now | 


universally prevails among the states of Europe, with the exception of Portugal, 
which is merely a domestic quarrel, and will, we dare say, be settled without 
embroiling any other power. The King of Spam, when he was thought dead, only 
slept, and he still survives, but in a very languid state. His recovery, however, 
seems probable ; but, should his death ensue, it hardly appears likely, from pre- 
sent appearances, that any serious dispute would take place respecting the suc- 
cession to the throne. The question at issue between Holland and Belgium—the 
navigation of the Scheldt—is expected to be amicably settled, notwithstanding the 
Dlustering of his majesty of Holland, 

Athome, there is little to engage the country beyond the approaching elections, 
which are expected to take place in the early part of January. From present ap- 
pearances, there is no doubt but that the great majority of the Commons’ House 
will be returned in accordance with the spirit of the reform bill, which is, to give 
the people good and cheap government.—lIreland is still the scene of bloodshed 
and violence, to which there 1s litile poses of a termination. 

ANCE, 

London, Oct. 4, (evening).—The official accounts from Paris, dated Tuesday, 
Oct. 2, state that the Duke de Broglie had not at that time signitied his accept- 
ance of the offer which had been ma le to him to join the ministry, but that it was 
fully expected that his answer would be favourable. On M. Humana, who was 
absent from Paris, Marshal Soult has positively reckoned. M. Humann is an 
able financier, Should any thing, however, occur to prevent or delay his becoming 
Minister of Finance, the portfolio will probably be held ad interim by M. Thiers, 
who also enjoys a high reputation as a financier. 

The Press.—An association is forming in Paris to defend the press. Its objects 
are—I, To endeavour to obtain the repeal of all taxes which are paid by news- 

apers. 2, To repeal laws which impede the appearance of journals. 3, To de- 
fend the newspapers attacked, 4, To pay the fines, when fined unjustly. And 5, 
To support members of the press, who may become poor, by pensions and other 
allowances. 


GREECE. 
The decree of the National Assembly of Greece, confirming their choice of 
Prince Otho as Sovereign, has been received in the form of two addresses, one 


to the King of Bavaria, and the other to his son, which exhibit nothing beyond the 
formal and complimentary. According to every account from Greece, the estab- 
lishment of his new majesty cannot be too greatly expedited, 

TURKEY & EGYPT. 

Letters from Alexandria, to the 29th July, mention that ulterior despatches had 
been received there from the army in Syria, announemg that Aleppo had fallen 
into the power of Ibrahim Pacha, and that Hussein Pacha with his few remain- 
ing troops, had fallen back upon Aentab. 

MARKETS. 

London Corn Exchange, Oct. 3.—The arrivals of corn to-day are very mode- 
rate, The marketis still heavy, the reduction in the prices on Monday not having 
facilitated sales to any extent. The report of the market this day is, that corn is 
a shade lower than the prices on Monday, and very little business doing. 

“Pied, at Passage near Cork, in July last, deeply regretted, Mr. Wm. Barry, 
master carpenter. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 84 per cent. Py 





—- QUNB AMBION, — 


== 


tive genius, who in after-times would win an ever-green Chaplet for him’ | cle of false sentiment, he has avoided every circumstance that could by 
self and for Scotland. His success in poesy completed the distike be | the strictest moralist be tortured into impropriety, and thus the prodec- 
had ever entertained for his profession, and be retired from its active tions of this great and good man are open to our wives and children for 
pursuit; ke had in truth essayed the Mount of Parnassus, and the cheers vamusement aod instruction, without a chance of contamination. 

of multitudes below inspired him with a determination to reacki its sum- | The faiiure of the publishers in Edinburgh to whom his interests had 


mit. The Lay of the last Minstrel published in 1805 fulfilled every expec. | heen confided, would have borne a common man to the earth, but the 


tation thathad been cherished by the public, notwithstanding the voice of spirit of Sir Walter rallied ander misfortune, and he not only cheerfully 
jvivate friendship had negatived the strain; the natural and graceful style | resigned the product of bis laborious exertions tv those who were render- 
of the poetry was admirably contrasted, with the imposing but cambrous ed his creditors by the acts of others, bat voluntarily and upon a prinei- 
verse yielded from the sentimental school and its imitators, and the | ple of honour admitted more claims thas could legally have been sub- 
records of Scottish chivalry awakened a new taste that afterwards de- | stantiated, and commenced new literary undertakings for the purpose 


_manded and received similar grotifications. An appointment to the | of satisfying thea. 


Sheriffdom of Selkirk and the Survivorship of one of the Principal | Sir Walter was the first individual upon whom George the 4th con- 
Clerks of Session, now afforded Sir Walter the means of retiring alto ferred the tithe of Baronet; that monarch recognized in the poet one 
gether from legal pursuits, and the first fruits of his emancipation were | of the treasures of his kingdom, and gave him a title that will tell, while 
soon evident in the production of “Marmion,” a poem perbaps with & scion of bis name remains, both of the Bard, and the Sovereign who 
many imperfections, and they are admitted with perfect candour by the | rewarded him.” 

author, but yet abounding in passages of almost unequalled force and Such in all the characters of life was Sir Walter Scott, of whom may 
beauty. “The Lady of the Lake” followed, and was eminvntly and de- be said in conclusion, that throughout his wondrous productions in 
servedly successful; the ease offthe versification, the truth of the images | literature, both in poetry and prose, not a line, nota word appears that 
conjured up by the poet to embellish his fiction. and the exquisite sweet- he would have wished (o obliterate for its impropriety, or that ever can 
| bess of his scenic description, all imparted to this poem aglowing interest be effaced for a similar reason by his survivors, Scotland owes unto his 
that extended to the bard and invested him with a halo of renown.) memory, a debtof gratitude that she can never repay, for he was the 
“Rokeby” succeeded, and was welcomed with nearly an equal enthu- interpreter who explained her true qualities to England; the civilised 
siasm, nor was the last great poetic work of Sir Walter “the Lord of world at large is his debtor for all that he has done to instruct and im- 
the Isles” denied the full portion of public favour, which be, as the | prove society, and a blessing shall be said on his uame in every iand 
proudest literary champion of Scotland had a right to demand. A con- where bis worth is known, and where his death will be recorded. 
siderable number of minor poems sped from the pen of our eatbor in the| ¢ It should not be forgotten that Sir Astley Cooper was second on the list of 
intervals of the more distinguished works, after the publication of the , Baronets, in the first creation by Geo: 4th, who had thus the gratification of 
“Lord of the Isles,’ and although we may not bestow the abundant | CleY ating the most eminent author and the most distinguished surgeon in bis 


' ' . dominions by a similar act of faveur at the same moment: an act which marks 
praise yielded to his greatest efforts, it may safely be asserted that none | well the liberality and discrimination of that enlightened Prunes, 
are unworthy of his great name. 


| 








We have copied the Speech of Sir John Colborne on opening the pre- 
sent session of the Legislature of Upper Canada, and have more than 
usual pleasure in doing so from the tranquil and prosperous state to 
which that highly favoured colony has at length arrived, The people in 
that part of his Majesty's dominions now begin to reap the full benefit of 


the enlightened system of government which now happily extends its 
the successive works, was certainly without precedent in the reading mild sway over them, and of that state of internal peace which the ab- 


world; with the exception of Miss Edgeworth, who had directed the | Senee of demagogues, and the destruction of party spirit, has ensured. 
public taste into a correct channel by her delineations of Irish charac- Phe rab ernor, with untiring industry and devotion, is ever alive to _ 
: true interes : y ie . i 
ter, and a very few others,—the mass of authors who contributed to ge- € interests of the country, and we believe that the man te not to 
‘ eps found, who denies the transcendent services, and the infaite benefits 

neral reading by the publication of novels and romances, were totally ‘ ; : 

‘ ; . ( . 3 which that province has derived from his excellent administration, Long 
unfit for their task. Invention was strained to its utmost, and the wild- P 
may he remain to perpetuate these blessings. 

The population has increased by emigration, and by its own multipti- 
cation to the enormous extent of twenty-five per cent since last year; 
and every expectation isin favour of an equally rapid increase in the 
yeartocome, As a proof of the respectability of the emigrants, let us 
state one fact, namely, that during the present sammer, 300,000 sovereigns 
| and never deluded the imagination nor disappointed the judgment. If | have been deposited in the Bank of Upper Canada! What may not be 


we peruse his Guy Mannering, Rob Roy, the Antiquary, and the other | expected from such an influx of population and eapitel? 
| works that appertain strictly unto Scotland, how are we struck by the | Prosperity, almost equal inexteat, would attend the province of Lower 
| correctness of each plot; not one circumstance is distorted into impro- | Canada, but from the benighted spirit which there prevails among @ par- 

bability, no ove character is permitted to approach the verge of folly, 'y 4 pon pee, who are unhappily ae ~ peralyse all the eGedts of the 
| and the chain of events is never in the least disturbed from the origin eg ne oy poe an Ge qos oe EF - err ap 
io : ’ . ‘ ' Phe impediments thrown in the way of emigration, and other disabilities 
\ of their cause, until the moment of their completion. Where history |which Lower Canada, from her local position and political system, 
oceasions to of the apper Province, have induced the people of the 


. , aoe eo gee latter coleny to seek for the acquisition of Montreal, in order that they 
instead of the absurdity; and when imagination is the parent, the may enjoy a port of their own, unshackled by the obstinacy and anti- 


genius that could create is restrained by the purest and most refined quated dogmas of the French Canadian School. Montreal herself iseven 


We now arrive at a distinct period in the literary history of Sir Wal- 
| ter Scott: hitherto he had shone asa poet, and an admiring country 
had thoroughly estimated, and richly rewarded his excellence. We 
have now to record his career as a novelist. The sensation created 
throughout the British empire by the appearance of ‘* Waverley" and 


| est fictions summoned from the stores of phantasy and Faery-land, to 
| gratify the morbid taste that prevailed. Sir Walter accomplished an 
| admirable reform in this particular; his very fictions were founded on 
| facts, and although his characters received a colouring, yet his master 
hand contrived to keep all the parts of his picture in perfect keeping, 


is available, it is woven into the narrative; when tradition is relied up- | 
on, the fruit is separated from its core, and the probability assamed 


Re a tt at a cere SO ae , eeclitialii mt Seek We knew not the manners of Scotland till the publication | desirous ofthe change, Gaspe, another large district in Lower Canada— 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, I832. 


adm. 


We are again indebted to the Halifax packet for our latest news. 
‘The lady Ogle has arrived at Boston with the October mail, bringing 
‘London dates to the 4th ultimo, twelve days later than our advices by 
way of Liverpool. We have copied the principal items of intelligence, 
which will be found in another part of this days impression. 

No event of importance has taken plac: in European affairs. The 


of these works; the general qualities of her natives were before us, | which has by eee’ the most illegal, unjust, and tyrannical conduct 
. . ever Witnessed ina civilized country, bee iv e - 
and the national records bore ample testimony of former prowess—but 7 . ountry, been deprived of her representa 


: . : tive in Parliament by the House of Assembly of that province—seeks 
the author of Waverley uplifted the curtain and displayed Scotish life |to separate herself from ber unnatural parent. and to anite herself to 


in the Palace, in the garrison, in the hovel, and even in the prison; he | New Bronswiek. Will the party to witch we allude for ever remain 
| explained motives in the characters of the past that we had failed in de- | afte the voice of reason? Will they not see the folly of their course, now 


. . war that their country is i . ismembe ; 
| tecting, added interest to the scenes, and dignity to the characters that | ‘tens i etcad ellie espe ba pavers Sous Weotr eommuenddhes 
| were associated in our recollections with the history of the country, and | their eyes to the broad day light of knowledye that surrounds them, 





King of Spain it seems is not dead, but has slept, and no doubt Ferdi- finally attached new value to every circumstance by the accompaniments | 
fhe Drama. 


nand had a good opportunity of ascertaining the quantum of sorrow wherewith he had invested it. 

his beloved subjects intended to confer on kis memory. The pros-| In the details of domestic life, and let us particularly instance the | Mr. Wallack having finished his engagement, the Kembles re-appeared on 

pect of hostilities growing out of the Belgian question has again di- | Dean family, in “ the Heart of Mid Lothian,” we are borne along on the ae se = > Sy 1 = 0 png of ~~ - thie wee pv pe te > 
e+ * . » es . . : . +t ‘ " | gratiheation of @ overs of the drama, fr. emble assumed the character 

minished, notwithstanding the angry messages reported to have passed | stream of sympathy, and, as it were, forced into a participation of every | Fasio, and played it admirably. This gave new frechoess and excellence to the part 


between Prussia and France. The French Ministry is completed with emotion described. And if werefer to many other productions, tothe | of Bianca, and produced an impression on the house, rare, and almost unknown of 
Soult at its head. This appointment is in our opinion most judicious, | 


novel of England, “Ivanhoe,” the most chaste and beautiful delinea- | late years in this country. During the three last acts the feelings of the audience 


for in addition to the native firmness, resolution, and energy of that | tion of Saxon manners ever exhibited; to the novel of France, “ Quen-| ¥®® led captive until the fall of the curtain, when they found vent in a burst of ap- 





man, he commands the confidence of a large portion of the republi- | tin Darward,” the splendid evidence of the author's skill in the early Eu- 


can and Napoleon parties. The King will confirm and perpetuate his | ropean history, from whieh he could gather so magnificent an assortment 
strength by keeping such mew in his Councils. There has been some of characters, and manage them with such infinite dexterity ; we mightadd, 
severe fighting at Oporto. 


if we turn to each volume, no matter from whence its subject-matter 
In England the public mind is chiefly occupied with the approach- 


may be derived, we discover, elthough in varied degree, the same power 
ing elections —We have copied an article from the Times on the | of illustration, force of description, and clearness of style that first com- 
subject, and in conformity to our usual plan in dealing with party | manded applause in Waverley. 


It is an admirable proof of the greatness 





on the opposite side. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The last accounts from England announce the death of Sir Walter | 

Scott, an event for which we have been too long prepared. A conti- 

nued mental exertion, and the pressure of misfortune towards the decline 

of life, had impaired the strength and activity that promised a lengthened 

existence, and the Burd of Scotia after a vain attempt to recover health 
on a foreign soil, returned to bis own loved land to die. 


readily gleaned, and before admiration is satisfied, it is again and again 


qualities, aud where all is admirable, we may be excused for a preference 
of a particular part. 

But we have yet more to say of Sir Walter, although “ all” is too little 
—we may not in this place continue our remarks on his numerous works, 
for their very number forbids, but it would be an injustice to his memo. 





} excited. We seldom agree with each other in an estimation of various 





plause from every part of the house. —Such are the extraordinary powers of this 
| highly giftedcreature. Mr. Clarke, as the Duke, enacted his part with his usual 
discrimination and good judgment, and Mra. Sharpe sustained her previous well- 
earned reputation; the entire performance was, in fact, worthy of the best days 
of the English drama, Last night the Sofyol for Scandal was performed with the 
usual success; Mr. Kemble taking the part of Charles Surface, and Miss K. that 


of Lady Teazle. 


| Mr. Horn and Miss Hughes are performing in Philadelphia. 
/ ITALIAN OPERA. 


questions, we have given another from the Morning Post, a paper | of Sir Walter, that scarcely two individuals can agree in preference for | 


On Monday Rossini’s fine opera, L’ Italiani in Algeri, was produced, but witha 


any particular work: the beauties are in fact too thiekly strewn to be cast of characters not altogether favourable to its success. Fornaxari, from whose 
| bass voice such wonders are always expected, failed to sustain the opera without 


the requisite support from the other characters. Signora Verducci, as Zulma, 
failed tomake any decided nnpression, and much dissativfaction has been express 


he at the efforts of Signora Sacomam, who took the the partof Isabella, Gig- 


nor Manetti, as Lindoro, was undoubtedly the least prepared for bis arduous task, 


| and the audience expressed thei disapprobation acccordingly. But, notwithstand- 
| ing these admissions, it must be said that the censurcs were of a very severe 


character, and the marks of disapprobation ethibited towards the performer just 
mentioned, in his first scene ,were enough to disconcen any debutante that ever ap- 


The task uf Biography is grateful, when praise and admiration are our | ry were we to fail in recording bis qualities asa man: the productions | Peared on any stage. The managers have, however, withdrawn the piece 


tributes, when in the examination of a life, we discover nought that calls | from his pen might suffice for his epitaph, if their names were alone in. 


for censure, and when the noblest eulogy we can pronounce must fall | scribed on histomb. The world would speak the rest forthe Poet and 


short of the merits of our object,—and such is the case when we venture 


to add our testimony‘on the character of Sir Walter Scott. | years, in which it was the fate of Sir Walter to commingle with many 


jor a short time, when it will be re-produced undera new cast,and Ma- 
dame Brehta, and we hope Madame Feron, wil! appear. But the great failure 
was in Lindoro, and we see no remedy for this defect, unless Montresor can ase 


the Novelist—we will speak of the Man! Throughout a long course of | sume the part. 


Elina ¢ Cladio bas, im the imterval, been again brought forward with ite usual 


This distinguished individual claimed no pretensions from birth ; de-| grades of life, he had no enemy ; exercising an important office under | “®t, 29d Pedrotts has won fresh honours. The success of this piece, which 


cended from a highly respectable family, and the heir to an estate that | Government, and consistent in one political creed he bappily failed of | 


only gave him a middle station in society; his early studies were devoted | offence, and parsued his track without remark in the days of the fiercest 
to the profession of the law as the means of acquiring a more affluent in- party. Amongst Authors, he might be regarded as chief, but a gentler 


when very young, threw him, to use his own words. “ on the kingdom of | alone prompt the inclination to save; in early life he suffered from the 
fiction, as it were, by a species of fatality.” 
The first literary efforts of Sir W. Scott were devoted to the transla- | afterwards defied all criticism and turned each critics’ shaft upon its pro- 


tion of some of the wild legendary ballads of Germany, and although | jeetor, disdained to destroy that which might be preserved for amend- 
they were unfavourably received, he shortly afterwards published an | ment. 


imitatory ballad, called “ Glenfinlas,” 
tion, that had been hardly dealt with by the critics of the day. The | more confessed. 
Eve of St. John followed and contributed yet more to raise his feme 


Let the criticisms of Sir Walter speakfor him. Justice is sweet- 


which was at length firmly established by the production of the “ Border | not how to bestow on another; throughout all his works, numerous as | 
Minstrelsy,” andthe young author was now hailed as a brilliant end crea-' they are, the proprieties of life are never outraged; without one parti-| 


which redeemed the reputa-|ly tempered by Mercy, and in no character does his noble nature stand 


As a writer, Sir Walter is entitled to a commendation that we know | 


is certainly in a great degree attributable to her exertions, has given rise to the 
opinion that no opera should be brought forward in which she does not take & 


| part,—tut in our belief, a more mischievous notion, and one more destructive to 


| the interest of the epera cannot be incaleated, for as it is not possible for that 
dependence : the spirit, however, that was within him was :90 early dis- | superior could nowhere be found; with an illimitable power with that 


played to permita long slavery in legal service, and a severe illness | dread instrument, the pen, be bad the might to crush, but his heart could | 


lady to appear in every opera, the adoption of such a scheme would prohibit 
the introduction of sme of the most eminent productions of the great masters. 
It would, in fact, send the public to the theatre, not to hear Italian operas, but to 


hear one individual sing. The public, we think, should make allowances, for it 
critics’ blows, but injustice was unreturned by him, and the genias that | i* impossible to produce every opera equality good—they all have their peculiar 

| excellencies and defects as well as the performers, and it should be the espesial 
| object of the patrons of this ngSly intellectual amusement, to cherish the growth 
| of the tenoer exotic, which bas already taken root, by a reasonable and proper 


indulgence fora time of sts defects, as well as praise and reward for its beauties. 

In Elisa e Claudic we would respectfully suggest tothe manager, that the two 
little children be invested with a more madern and appropriate dress. They are 
objects of high interest in the story of the drama, but are made otherwise by the 
grotesque garb nm which they appear. Their father, Claudio, appears in modern 


ond appropriate attire, and the sume favour may certainly be extended w hia 
children. 
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ITALIAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. No. 3. 

In ancient times the term music embraced, in its meaning, the whole 
encyclopedia of science, and to borrow Quintilian's words, “a musician, 
poet, and wise man,” were the same.— Plato even retained some part of | 
musie in bis Republic asa branch of moral discipline and science, and | 
formed bis famous “Soul of the World,” his “Anima Mundi,” oat of | 
musical harmony. We are sufficiently warranted then at a later date to 
pass our panegyrics upon a science that has elready enjoyed such bo-| 
nourable testimony from the sages of antiquity, and especially as the 
exertions of the moderns have elevated it to a far higher rank than could 
ever have been contemplated in the days of yore. 

We have said that Italy is the land of song, that her minstrelsy has a 
higher character than can be found elsewhere, that music, as a seience is 
pursued with more fondness, cultivated with greater assiduity, and re- | 
warded with more applause than in any other country. A perpetonl 
search is continually making throughout the cities of Italy for voices of 
every grade and character, and when aught is discovered that promises | 
fairly for the future, an education is commenced suitable to the quality of | 
the voice, and the future solo or chorus singer is formed. 

And thus in the highest range of Italian Opera, all is perfect; the same 
care bestowed on the vocal, hes not been neglected in the instrumental | 
department, from the leader, to the most humble member of the band, 
and a whole is produced forthe service of harmony, that can searcely | 
disgrace or put to shame the greatest or the least of its attributes. | 
How rarely do we discover a perfect combination in the ordinary orches- 
tra of a theatre; the conductor is perfect, and perhaps of superior talent, 
but his best efforts are frequently mocked by the want of precision, the | 
failure in expression, and the general inequality of the company around 
him. In Italy, on the contrary, each individual is a master of the instra- 
ment entrusted to his execution. ‘There is yet another reason why the 
Italian maintains a superiority; he is accustomed from his youth to the | 
admirable music of his country, without being disturbed by perpetual 
inroads upon his attention in the form of music from other lands; his 
own stores are so plenteous that he is not reduced to the necessity we ex. 
perience of borrowing from distant composers, and thus by perpetual 
exercise in one great style, susceptible, however, of infinite variety, he 
becomes the accomplished musical scholar, and the unrivalled musical 
performer: his faculties are, in fact, concentrated upon one object, and 
their continual exercise befits him for the reputation which as an Italian | 
he enjoys. 

If, by way of contrast, we regard the musical talent of England, we 
find at once an amazing number of opposing circumstances: that the 


-are told b | every undistingaished heap—what eloquence in this utter 
absence  f 


epitaphs! 

There our obo doubt that the individuals who rest in this nook be- 
longed, with hardly the pesribility of an exception, to the bumbler order | 
of the community. But who will sxy that the finel sufferings and death | 
of any individual whatsvever are host their pathos? ‘o me, who | 
have never been able to despise any fellow creature upon general con- | 
siderations, the silent expressive stories related by these little heaps pos- | 
sess an interest above all real eloquence. Here, we may suppose, rests) 
the weary old man, to whom, after many bitter shifts, all bitterly disap. | 
pointed, wandering and mendieaney had become a Inst trade. His snow- | 
white head, which bad suffered the inclemency of many winters, was | 
here at last laid low for ever. Here also the homeless youth, who had | 
trusted himself to the wide world io search of fortune, was arrested in 
his wanderings; and, whether his heart was as light and buoyant as his 
purse, or weighed down with many privations and disappointments, the 
end was the same—only in the one case a blight, in the othera bliss. 
The p odigal, who had wandered far, and fared still worse and worse, at 
length retarning. was here ent short in his better purpose, far from these 
friends to whom he looked forward as a consolation for all his wretched- 
ness. Perhaps, when stretched in mortal sickness in a homely lodging 
in the neighbouring village, where, though kindness was rendered, it was 
still the kindnes of strangers, bis mind wandered in repentant fondness 
to that mother whom he hed parted with in scorn, but for whose hand to 
present his cup, and whose eye to melt him with its tenderness, he 
would now gladly give the miserable remains of bis life. Perbeps he 
thenght of a brother, also parted with in rage and distrust, bat who, in 
their early years, bad played with him, a fond and innocent child, over 
the summer teas, and to whom that recollection forgave every thing. 
No one of these friends to soothe the last moments of bis wayward and 
unhappy life—scarcely even to hear of his death when it had taken 
place. Far from every remembered scene, every remembered face, he 
was doomed here to take his place amidst the noteless dead, and be as if 
he had never been. Perhaps one of these graves contains the ship- 
wrecked mariner, hither transferred from the neighbouring beach. A 
ery was heard by night through the storm which dashed the waves upon 
the rocky coast: deliverance was impossible, and next morning, the only 
memorial of what had taken place was the lifeless body of a sailor 
stretched on the sand. No trace of name or kin not even the name of 
the vessel was learned; buat, no doubt, as the villagers would remerk in 
conveying him to the Stranger's Nook, some heart to pine for his ab- 
sence, some eyes to mourn for him, if his loss should ever be ascertained. 
There are few so desolate on earth as not to have one friend or asso- 
ciate. There must either bea wife to be widowed, orachild to be 
made an orphan, or a molher to suffer her own not less grievous bereave 
ment. Perhaps the sole beloved object of some humble domestic cir- 
cle, whose incomings and outgoings were ever pleasant, is here laid low, 
while neither can the bereaved learn aught of the fate and final resting 





ease first extended its ravages to the Eastern districts, the Executive Go- 
vernment adopted such active measures as the exigency demanded, and 
I feel confident that you will epprove of the responsibility ussumed, and 
the arrengements made ai that distressing period for the preservation of 
the public health. 

Gentlemen of the House af Assembly ; 

The annual accounts and estimates shall he laid before you, and I think 
you will make the necessary provision for the service of the ensuing 
year. and for the salaries and claims of the several departments not 
sanctioned last session. 

I bave ordered detailed accounts to be transmitted to you, of the sums 
Placed by my direction, at the disposal of the magistrates, on the urgent 
pecesion to which [ hase alluded—you will, [have no doubt, provide for 
the repayment of the amount adveneed. 

Honourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen; 

His Majesty bas ace- ded to a request of the House of Assembly in re- 
spect to the appropriation of the sum arising from the sale of Lands 
formerly set apartior Grammar Sebools, and not alienated by the eu- 
thority of His Majesty's Government; the accounts of the Board under 
whose control the School Reserves have been hitherto placed will be 
detivered over to the King’s Receiver General at the close of the yeer. 
In this instance of the consideration of the King, in complying with the 
prayer of the address of the House of Assembly, you will perceive the 
solicitude of His Majesty to promote the wishes of the province. 

It will be for you to decide upon the practical mode of applying to the 
intended object, the school funds; end whether it may not be more de- 
sirable to appoint a commission to cerry into effect the measures of the 
Legislature in regard to the distribution of the proceeds of these Lands, 
than to dispose of them by annual vote. Whatever course you may 
deem it expedient to pursue, it will be gratifying to me to concur in such 
enactment as may appear best calculated to secure the interests of the 
people. 


oe 
Romance ana History.-Metbinks, when I grow old, I shall prefer ro- 
mances to history, if l continue to have the same esteem for truth that I 
now possess. I see no truth opposed to what they relate, whilst history 
is full of cbseurities, defects, and contradictions.--Sorbieré. 
partments to let without board-~Three orfeur gentlemen can be accomodated 
in a private family with parlours, and bed rooms attached, either furnished 
or unfurnished, breakfast if required, by applying at No, 1. Beaver st. one door 
from Broadway, areference will be given and required. 
Spanish lady lately arrived in this country, desires to obtain ten or twelve 
pupils, who may wish to receive final instructions on the Piano Forte or 
Singing, She professes to be perfect mistress of the Italian or Spanish style, 
having received instructions trom the first masters in Europe. She would have 
no objections for the present, to teach two or three beginners. For further parti- 
culars apply at No, 689 Greenwich Street, Nov. 10th—4t.] 
py BYRNE, Importer in the raw state, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of 
e real Holland Quills, Wafers, and Pens, No. 60, William Street. Trade 














place of their favourite, nor can those who kindly, bat without mourning, 
performed his last offices, reach their ears with the intelligence, grateful 
even in its pain, of what had been done to his remains: here the ener- 
gies which had battled with the waves in their hour of night, and the de- 
spair whose exnression had been wasted upon the black tempest, are ail 
stilled into rest, and forgotten. The storm is done; its work has been ac- 


ever again trouble him. 


music of Italy, France, and Germany is frequently submitted to admiring | complished ; and here lies the strange mariner, where no storms shall 


audiences is true, and the encouragement afforded in particular to the 


Halian Opera, argues well! for the taste and judgment of the connoisseurs 


of that country ; but this is insufficient for the generality, for whom an en- 


Such are the imaginings which may arise in contemplating that nez- 
| lected nook in our churchyards which is devoted to the reception of 
| strangers. The other dead have all been laid down in their final beds 


tertainment less highly davoured, must be procured. ‘There are accord- | by long trains of sorrowing friends. They rest in death in the midst 


ingly, operatic pieces, as they are called, composed, and of endless va- | 


riety’s, some borrowed from one country, some from another, whilst 
Others are of native birth, deriving their merits from the circumstances of 
the day, or the excellence of the vocalists; these productions, however, 
are ephemeral, they minister to a present appetite, and when that is 
palied, they are consigned to forgetfulness, The force of these remarks 
will be understood, whenatiention is directed to the very few stock Ope- 
ras on the English stage. ‘The same circumstances precisely, prevail in 
France, and in this country, and thus, however distinguished individual 
talent may be, and however warmly the great productions of Italy may 
be welcomed by the few, no claim can be laid toa general musical 
taste, since its frst evidence would be visible in productions superior to 
those at present encouraged. We are aware that musical virtuosi seek 
Ktaly asa school, whereinthey may become familiar with the intricacies 
of the science, where they can listen day after day to the noblest per 
formances in the world, where they can detect their own errors by com- 
parison, and form a new style upon the truest and most unexceptionable 
models. But the early education is wanting, the ear has not been attun- 
ed even in infancy to the classic purity of Ialian harmony, and the 
false and sometimes absurd taste, is only pruned of a few of its worst 
accompaniments instead of being created anew. 

The highest complimentthat can be paid to Italian masters, is the ap- 
plause rendered to their composijions in every country where the first 
rudiments of musical science are known. To the multitude, the airs of 
“God save the King,” “Haiti Columbia, or Yankee Doodle, and the 
Marseillois Hymn,” will cnuse more pleasuro than the proudest triumph 
of a Mozart ; the emotion of patriotism is summoned by their performance, 
and the fine qualities of music are unknown; but once remove their igno 
rance on the subject, teach them the beauty of larmony, as well as the 
sweotness of melody, and a new train of feelings are awakened, not suf- 
ficiently powerful to break former associations, and reader a national 
song ungrateful to the ear, for such would be an utter revolution of truth 
and sentiment, but atiractive enough at first to win approbation, and af- 
terwards to secure the full tribute of the jadgment. We may love the 
“* Ranz des Vaches,” the sweet melodies of the Rhine and of Scotland, 
for they are the songs of the Father-land, the heart will respond to them, 
and this is sufficient praise. Science is out of the question as applied to 
them, for many may be treced to distant ages, when music existed in the 
rudest condition, and was incapable of aught beyond the shepherd's strain, 
or the chieftan’s war-song. An improvementin musical taste must be 


accompanied by a fondness for Italian music when once heard; there is j less than a fourth since the Reports forwarded for your information last | 
a fullness, a richness, in fact a perfection belongs to it, that can be grant-| Session; that the Emigrants, with few exceptions, are fully oceupied in | 


ed to no other style nor performance, and we may freely and fairly ad. 


mit, thatin aftertimes, when the operas of other countries (perhaps | 


with the exception of Germany) have been swept from recollection, 

the proud memorials of the Italian school, already distingnished in the 

lists of musical fame, will be preserved as witnesses of a past wra, that 

ean scarcely be surpassed throughout the most remote posterity. 
—— 


THE STRANGERS’ NOOK, 


In eountry chureh-yards in Scotland, and perhaps in other coun- 
tries also, there is always a corner near the gateway which is devoted to 
the reception of strangers. and is distinguished (rom the rest of the area 
by its total want of monuments. When you inquire of the passing 


peasant respecting this pert of the burial-grownd, he tells you that it is | who are acquainted with the districts, intersected by the Rideau and ad. | 


the corner for strangers, but never, of course, thinks that there is or can 
be any sentiment in the matter. To me, I must confess, this spot is al- 
ways more interesting than any other, on account of the more extended 
scope which it gives to those feelings with which one surveys a church- 


yard. As you wander over the rest of the ground, you see humbie me- | 
morials of hambler worth, mised perhaps with the monuments of rank | Canada, toa proportion of the duties levied at Quebec, bave not agreed on | 
and wealth. Bot these tell always a definite tale. It ts either the lord | any satisfactory arrangements, a third arbitrator will be nominated by the | passage in the Cabin to or from 


or the teuant of some of the neighbouring fields, or a trading burgher, or 
perhaps a clergyman; and there is an end of it. These men performed 
their parts on exrth, like the generality of their fellows and, a‘ter figuring 


for a space on the limited arena of the parieh or the dis:ric t, were here | pensation of Divine Providence, has so widely ; 


| of those beloved scenes which their infancy knew, and which were as- 
sociated with every happiness, every triamph, every sorrow which befel 
| them. The burns in which they had “ paidlet” when they were cbil- 

dren, run still in their shining beauty all around and about their last rest- 
| ing-place ; the braes over which they wandered band and hand “ to pull 
the gowans fine,” still look down [n all their summer pride upon the fold 
| into which they have at last been gathered for eternity. But the home- 
| less strangers! they died far from every endeared scene. The rills here 
were not like those which they had known; the hills were different too. 
Instead of the circle of friends, whose anticipated grief tends so much 
to smoothe the last bed of suffering man, the pillow of the howeless was 
arranged by strangers: they were carried to the burial ground, not by a 
train of real mourners, anxious to express their respect and affection for 
the departed, but by a few individuals who, in so doing, complimented 
human nature in general, but not the individual. To the other graves 
there was also some one to resort afterwards, to lament the departure of 
those who lay below. The spot was always cherished and marked by at 
least one generation ofkind ones; aad, whether distinguished py a monu- 
ment or not, it was always a greateror less space of time before the 
memory of the deceased entirely perished fromits place. Still, as each 
holy day came round, and the living flocked to the house of prayer, 
there was always some one to send a kind eye aside towards that little 
mound, and be fora moment moved with & pensive feeling, as the heart 
recalled a departed parent, or child, orfriend. But the graves of the 
strangers! ail regard was shut out from them as soon as they were 
closed. The decent few who had affected mourning over them had no 
sooner turned away than they were at once forgotten. That ceremuny 
over, their kind had done with them for ever. And so, there they lie, 
distinguished from the rest only by the melancholy mark that they are 
themselves undistinguished from each other, no eye to weep over them 
now or hereafter, and no regard whatsoever to be paid to them till they 





Edinburgh Journal. 
_—— 
LEGISLATURE OF UPPER CANADA. 
York, October 31, 1832. 
Soon afierthree o'clock, P. M. this day,—pursuant to official notifica- 
tiou—hia Exceliency the Licutenant Gorernor came down in State to 


Chamber of the Legislative Council; and the House of Assembly being 
summoned to the Chamber, his Excellency delivered the following 
SPEECH: 
| Hon. Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the House of 
Assembly 

| The continued Emigration, unprecedented as regards the industry and 
| capital transferred to this country from the parent State, is, by its bene- 
| ficial influence, forcing the Province rapidly forward, and opening to 
| you the fairest prospects. Your deliberations, therefore, cannot bat ren- 
| der this Session of peculiar importance to the general interests of the 
| Colony. 

You will learn with satisfaction, that the population bas increased not 





the districts in which they are established; and that the extensive agri- 
cultural improvements, and actual cultivation, promise support and em- 
| ployment for our countrymen whom the current of events may induce 
to fix their abode in this part of the Empire. 
| . In directing your attention to these favourable results, you will find 
that under existing circumstances no subject is more closely connected 
| with the immediate prosperity of the colony or requires an immediate 
| consider-tion, than the anticipated progressive increase in the number of 
Emigrants, that will from this season annually flow into the Canadas. 
The Rideau Canal has been completed by the exertions and perseve- 
| rance of the Officer who had charge of that great national work. The 
chiefadvantazes ofthis navigation, cannot be attained while the unfinished 
works on the River Ottawa obstruct the passage into the St. Lawrence : 
but with reference to the degree of improvement,—which the colony has 
| reached, and the interests of the parent State, it must be obvious to you 
| joining Lakes, and with the avenues to internal ecommerce recently 
opened, that the expenditure incurred in thus accelerating the develop- 
ment of yeur resources, will produce in every respect a profitabie 
| return. 
| The arbitrators appointed to adjust the claims on the part of Upper 


King, in conformity to the British Act passed in the third year of his late 
Majesty's reign. 

Tam bappy to be enabled io inform you the disease » ‘ich, by the dis- 
’ evailed, bas nearly dis- 


gthered to their fathers. But the graves of the strangers! what tales | appeared in every district of this province. Atthe time when the dis- 


stand forth with their fellow men at the Great and Finel Day.— Chambers’ 


the Parliament House, and having taken his seat on the throne, in the | 


prices — $30, $25, 920, $15, $10, $7, $5, and $4 per thousand—Office and Porta- 
Bre Pens—Crow and Swan Quills—Letter Note and Notorial wafers of all colours 
and sizes. [Premium awarded at the fair of the American Institute, 1820. 
Terms, four months, or five per cent, discount for cash. {Sepr. 1.] 
FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers of 
LA Attorney toreceive dividends, &c. in the form prescribed by the English 
Bankrupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and 
Public Notary, No. 7, Nassau-street. 

Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances, Mortgages, and other instruments 
affecting property in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to 
the legal forms of those countries, at the same place, [Sept. 8. 

EBB’S Congress Hall, 142 Broadway, between Liberty and Cedar-sts, 
The subseriber respectfully announces that THIS DAY he will be able 
to redeem the pledge which he gave to the public in March last, by opening for the 
accommodation of Merchants, private families, and guests in general, this spa- 
cious house (belonging tothe estate of the late James Anderson, Esq.) which 
has been fitted up in superior style for a Hotel of the first class. The arrange- 
ment, completion and furnishing of its numerous apartments, have been governed 
by a liberal regard to the convenience and enjoyment of the guests; and the same 
principal will at all umes regulate the conduct of the subseriber and his assistants 
in its management. Its situation is inthe most attractive part of Broadway, at a 
short distance from the principal places of amusement on the one hand, and with- 
in a few steps of the centre of Mercantile business in Maiden Lane, Cedar, Wall 
and Pearl-streets on the other, and enjoying a circulation of air so desirable to per- 
sons accustomed to the fresh atmosphere of the country, combines all the advan- 
tages, while it is subject to none of the causes of complaint which would be inci- 
dent to a house of entertainment located in the narrow and confined streets of the 
commercial parts of the city. 

The subscribertenders his grateful acknowlecgments to his friends and the 
ptblic for their very liberal support of the Pearl Street House and the Catskill 
Mountain House, and indulges a confident hope, that if every advantage which a 
place of fashionable entertainment can boast in situation and interior comfort, 
in connexion with prompt attention and long experience on the part of the enter- 
tainer, may secure a continuance of patronage, those advantages will be found 
and that patronage bestowed, at his new establishment. 


[Oct. 16 } CHARLES 8. WEBB. 


cur SALOON DANCING ACADEMY, OPPOSITE ST. PAUL'S 





CHURCH—MRS. TRUST respectfully informs her pupils that her 
Dancing Academy is now open. The regular days of tuition will be Wednesday 
and Friday, from 2 to 4 for ladies and misses—trom 4 to 6 for masters—from 7 to 
9 for gentlemen—from 9to 10 waltzing. Gentlemen and ladies private classes 
forming. The Calistheme and Grecian Exercises, Wednesday and Saturday 
mornings, from 10 tol, In consequence of the non-completion of the fixing of 
the chandeliers and furniture of the splendid Ball-room, pupils will receive their 
lessons pro. tem. in one of the large sitting rooms. 

On Monday evening the 19:h Nov. at 8 o’elock precisely, Mr. and Mrs, Trust’s 
first Assembly will take place and continue through the season of twenty-four 
Balls, an’ Mr. T. pledges himself that these assemblies shall be conducted on a 
scale of brilliancy, respectability and convenience not exceeded in this city. 

Tickets $1 each. ; 
’ ‘Mes, Trust having received from Europe the music and figures of 
LE VALSE COTILLION RUSSE. 

She will have the pleasure very shortly of submitting it (with other new dances,) 
to the notice of her patrons and the public, danced by her Waltzing Juvenile pupils, 
| and if approved, will be taug!it to her pupils generally. The Russiar Waltz Co- 
tillion, has Leen lately noticed in the N. York papers, under the heading “ A New 
Dance,” as having been introduced at the splendid Festival given by Lord Shef- 
field, at Gunton Park, Eng. after Quadrille’s, Waltzes, Galopades and Reels, 
| which far eclipsed them all, and is pronounced “totally new and unequalled in 
Mr. T. is in attendance at the saloon, every day trum 10 till 








spi rit and effect.” 
12, and from 2 to 4. fa A 4 =e 
\— "NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PAChE bd. 
Masters Daysofsailing from Daysofsatling from 
New York. Liverpoot 
Maxwell, Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.l, Feb.16, June! 6 Oct. 16 
Rogers, Pee SH 5, e° 24, ** B46, ** 86 
Wilson, | ** 16, «* 16, ** 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. } 
Hacketnm, ‘** 94, ** 24, ** 94, ** 8 ** @ * 8 
R.L.Waite Feb. t,June 1, Oct. 1,) ** 16, *°* 16, * 16 
oe §, oe &, “e &, ae at, ai 24, ‘ 24 
‘* 16, «© 16, ** 16, Apri}!,Aug. 1,Dee. 
“se & & 
“* 76, * 36, 36 


Shipe 
No.1} Wibernia, 
Roscoe, 
Canada, 
Sheffield, 
. Pacific, 
Geo. Washington, Holdrege, 
South America, Marshall, 
Jotun Jay Holdrege, ‘* 24, ** vee i 
North @gerica Macy, Mar. 1Julyt,Nov.1, ° | ‘ 
Meroe Smith, “6, * &.% Be “on 24, ** 24 
Britannia, Sketchley _ ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘¢ 16, May 1,Sep. }Jan. 1 
Riemingham, $«94, ** O24, ** 24, ss 6, e+ 8, ** @ 
/ : ss : . oct 
New York, Hoxie, Aprill,Ang.t,Dec.1, ie a6, “4 16, - 6 
SilneRichards, Moldrege, ** 8, ** 8, ** 8, 24, 24 24 
Coledonia }Grahsm,| 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, Jone 1,Oct. 1Feb 1 
: P ’ ‘ ‘ - 

Viv cinian, Harrie es @4, ** 24, “Oe os ° a on 
issages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
| Guineas: ‘lnding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every deseriptic rn. 

i = int iowennel lstand 2d Line, Croprer, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wr.and 
} Jame 0 & Co. —and 4th, Cearns, Crore & Co. - 4 . 
a Old ‘Bane —Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wall-street. Ne. 2 New 
ks & Sons.—No. 4, Packet Line 

‘ 


| 


| 


| 


| 


} 


“De WUNOWe— Oe ewe oe 


No. | and3, : 
Pant vers, Wood and Trimble, ard Sam! Hie 
Owners Fich Grinnell & Ca atin - 
—————NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Ships. . , Masters | Days ofsailing from| Days ee 

| New Yort. 1| , ve ee «0 

No.1.Cuas.Carroi! |W. Lee, Feb 1, Jut el eet, “ recawree », Neg 
2.Charlemague, |Robinson 10, 10, Ap'l. 1, ue. 1, De J 
3, Hovre, Deveyster,, ** 20, -* 20, ** 3) "tA 10 1 





La ” 
. J. Fauok, March!, July 1 ,Nov- 1 **20 20 20 
i ¢. Alsen. Hawkins ‘* 40, ** 10, ** 10) May 1 Sept. 1 7 
3.Henri lV. J. Rockett, | ‘* 9, ** 90, ** 00) "18 7 te 1@ 
1. France, FE. Funk, Ap’). 1,.Aug.1 Dee 1) 20 26 


W.W.Pell «* 10, * 10, ** 10\Jume 1 Oct. 1 Feb. } 
13.8. Pell } ** 20, ** 20 ** 20 "10 a ae 
Hathaway May 1, Sept.) Jan- 1) "20 . 20 20 
W.B.Orne.| © 16, ** 40, ** 10jJuly 1 Nov. 1Mar. 1 
| weiderhotdt « 90, ** 20, ** 20 "30 «6°10 10 
Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
t neds, bedding, wine, and stores of every descripiion- 
No.t. Consignees at Havre. Porsfir, Poisgerard, and Co. 
2. do do FE. Queerel, L'aine. 
‘ lew York, 3.3. Rowd, No. 49, Well-et. 
= Pica C. Rotten. For and Livineston. No. 42 Broad-Street. 


| FE, Boyd, No. 49 Wall-st, Cousignees at Havre, Pitrey, Viel, aad Co. 


2.Sully, 
| 3. Francois Ist 
} 1. Rhone. 
2. Formos’, 
3. Manchester 


Agent,2 
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